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BROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 

Those of our readers who have visited New York, will at once 
recognize the picture below. It is a view of the Brooklyn Heights, 
which present a beautiful appearance when seen from the river. 
We are of opinion there is no place that commands a better view 
of New York than the Heights; and the stranger who pays them 
a visit, is well recompensed for his trouble. He is deeply im- 
pressed with the scene before him—New York, with its forest of 
masts and stately dwellings; the East River and its numerous 
ferry boats and small craft; the spacious bay, which experienced 
mariners say is the best and safest on the coast, and a portion of 
Jersey City, can be seen with its shore, which forms the western 
boundary of the bay, The Heights are a luxury to the citizens of 
Brooklyn. It is a fashionable promenade for the inhabitants of 


the neighborhood, and a blessing to the working classes, who 
assemble there in the summer evenings to enjoy the cool air. The 
ground on which Brooklyn is built is considerably more elevated 
than that of New York, especially towards its southern extremity. 
Brooklyn Heights, which we have delineated below, is memorable 
in Revolutionary history. It presents a bold front to the sea, 
rising abruptly to an elevation of seventy feet above tide water, 
and, as we have before said, affords a view of the city and har- 
bor of New York, the islands in the bay, and particularly Gover- 
nor’s Island, with its noble fortifications, Staten Island, and the 
New Jersey shore, all combining to furnish a prospect which is 
scarcely surpassed by any in this country. During the last twenty 
years, since the habitable part of New York has been extending, 
and becoming more and more remote from the seat of business, 


BROOKLiN 


the population of Brooklyn has increased with unexampled rapid- 
ity. It is connected with New York, in the very district wkere 
the heaviest commerce lies, by a number of steam ferries, which 
are from 700 to 750 yards wide, and are crossed in four or five 
minutes by boats which ply continually between the two citics. 
Except on rare occasions, in the winter, when the ice opposes an 
obstruction to the free passage of the boats, these ferries bring the 
cities virtually nearer each other than would be done by bridges, 
or even by a continuous connection on terra firma. Perhaps no 
city in the country is better built than Brooklyn. The houses 


are very generally marked by chasteness and elegance of design, 
and many of them are splendid specimens of architectural beauty. 
The city, generally, is laid out with order and symmetry of plaza 
and the streets, with a few exceptions, are straight. 


HEIGHTS, OPPOSITE 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
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CHAPTER XI.—conrinveEp. 


Rupert Loudon now saw the two officers, and bit his under lip 
80 violently as to draw blood, when he recognized in one the com- 
panion of Aurora on the previous afternoon. The recognition 
was evidently mutual, and as he saw Captain Trevor whisper to 
his companion, eyeing him the while, a thought flashed across his 
troubled mind : could it be, he asked himself, that Aurora had 
enticed him into this trap? No! no! away with the thought! 
Nay, his heart reproached him for having thus thought but for 
a second, and only in a mental flash, wronged the fair idol of his 
love. 

The officers were now at Rupert’s side, and he asked : 

“To which of you, gentlemen, shall I surrender my sword, for 
it is evident that I am a prisoner ?” 

“JT am in command, sir,” said Captain Foster, with a polite 
bow, and he then dismounted. 

“Hold on, Foster,” exclaimed the impetuous Trevor, “ are 
you sure that this man has a right to wear a sword ? or is he one 
of these rebel major-generals, with no one in his division except- 
ing one bugler, and he a deserter ?” 

“Sir,” exclaimed Rupert, his frame trembling with rage, and 
his eyes gleaming from beneath a frowning brow, “ I congrat- 
ulate you upon your skill in kidnapping, and upon your dexterity 
in insulting. But you will be pleased to understand that 1am a 
gentleman by birth, an officer of France by education, and that I 
have the honor at present to hold a commission in the army that 
has several times conquered that to which you are attached. 
These facts will assure you, sir, that your insult will be avenged 
when I am at liberty. So go on, if it please you, and add to your 
account.” 

“ Rascal !” shouted Trevor, his dilated nostrils trembling, and 
his voice sounding hoarse with rage. ‘Rascal! I have a mind 
to cut you down where you stand, as I would a dog.” 

“Nay, nay !” interposed Foster; “do not get into a passion 
with the gentleman, Trevor, and it is evident he is a gentleman, 
if he isa prisoner. Your name, sir ?” 

“ Loudon, sir. Major Rupert Loudon.” 

“Ah! You are here, then, in command of a partizan corps 
just established, called the ‘ Sharpshooters ?’ ”” 

Rupert bowed assent. 

“* And where is your command ?” 

“ Excuse me, captain, if I decline to reply.” 

“T’d excuse him,” shouted Trevor, “with a stirrup-leather, 
and take off the ends of his rebel ears to refresh his recollection.” 

“Coward !” sneeringly exclaimed Rupert. 

“What!” said Trevor, and advancing towards the prisoner, 
he raised his hand as if to strike him, but Captain Foster ar- 
rested his arm. 

“Ah! ha!” sneeringly remarked the excited Trevor. 
you take the rebel’s part, do you ?” 

“If you insist upon it,” coolly replied Foster, “ I will give him 
liberty to settle the matter at once.” 

“No,” said Trevor, in a passionless tone, although his frame 
was convulsed with anger. ‘I hold his majesty’s commission, 
and have’no sympathy with rebels. Whenever this individual is 
free from suspicion, I will chastise him as he merits.” 

“ And I,” retorted Rupert, “will pledge myself to meet you 
as an officer, or to flog you as a man, the first opportunity that 
presents itself.” 

“Major Loudon,” said Captain Foster, “you will remain a 
prisoner. You, Corporal Donald, with four files of men, will con- 
duct him to the ‘Stronghold,’ where you will confine him in one 
of the chambers, using all precaution to prevent his escape, but 
at the same time giving him as little personal inconvenience as 
possible.” 

“ Thanks for your courtesy,” said Rupert. “ Now I am ready. 
Good-day, captain.” 

“ Really,” growled Trevor, as the captive left, “you appear 
enraptured of this rebel dog. What a pity that your early edu- 
cation makes you often err terribly ?” 

“Captain Trevor,” replied Foster, with a reddened cheek, and 
an evident struggle for the mastery of his anger, “‘ remember that 
-you are under my orders. Such language I cannot permit, the 
more especially, as I cannot reply to it as I would wish to,” he 
added, in a decided tone. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, my dear fellow. Your rebel friend 
will attend to your case. Hang the chap, I believe he is a beau 
of Miss Maxwell’s, and now you have sent him there.” 

“ Well, do you wish to join him ?”’ 

“ Not exactly.” 

“Why not remain quiet then, and not busy yourself with pick- 
ing quarrels with friend and foe? But who have we here ?” 

As he spoke there emerged from the woods a small body of 
horse whose uniform showed them to be “ Royal Dragoons.” 

“ Comrades !” exclaimed Captain Foster, and riding forward, 
he recognized the officer in command as a lieutenant in another 
company, but the same regiment as his own. 

“Iam delighted to meet you, Captain Foster,” said the new- 


“So 


comer, “as I am ordered to report to.you, after performing, our 
escort duty.” 

“ Yes, that is, after I am safe at Mr. Maxwell’s,” was spoken in 
a domineering voice, by some one in the centre of the party. 
“Now I see that these gentlemen are friends, I’ll leave this posi- 
tion, as you call it, and come out.” 

The dragoons opened to the right and left, and there rode forth 
about as un-military an object as Captain Foster had ever seen— 
indeed, he could scarcely refrain from laughing when introduced 
to “Mr. Justice Vernon, on his majesty’s business.” 


The worthy justice was a short man, with a decided tendency to 
obesity, and that deskly stoop of the shoulders so universally 
found in the legal profession. He wore an auburn wig, but al- 
though time had stripped his head of its natural covering, there 
was a malignant vivacity in his crafty, unquiet cyes that gave him 
a somewhat youthful appearance. His dress was a full suit of 
professional black, somewhat travel-stained, and he was mounted 
on a gaunt troop-horse, fully equipped, which made him look more 
ludicrous than he otherwise would have done. 


“T am glad to see you,” he exclaimed, “ for I have feared that 
my escort was too small, and rejoice to have more of you about 
me, until I reach my old friend Maxwell’s.” 

“Then,” replied Captain Foster, “you are nearly at your 
journey’s end, and as the road is perfectly safe, I will place you 
with this small guard, that I may incorporate your escort with 
my troops.” 

“ But it’s my escort !” 

“ Ordered to report to me, sir, and now detailed for other duty.” 

“But do you know who I am ?” 

“Mr. Justice Vernon.” 

“ Well, then, I protest against leaving my escort. Stay with 
it I will.” 

“ Stay then, sir,” said Captain Foster. 
by file left. By fours, trot.” 

Unluckily for the man of law, his horse was well trained, and 
carried the rider into his place against every effort he could 
make. This he considered undignified, decidedly, and so he be- 
gan to roar: 

“Stop! stop !” 

The officers, convulsed with laughter, brought the men to a 
halt, when Captain Foster rode up to the man of law, saying: 

“ Well, sir, will you go into action with us, or join yonder par- 
ty who are waiting to escort you, with a prisoner, to Mr. Max- 
well’s? If you go into the skirmish you will have a fine chance 
to see it, as your horse seems determined to keep his place.” 


“Skirmish! No, no! I’ll go to Maxwell’s, but if I meet with 
any danger, I shall hold you accountable for it. You seem to 
forget that I, sir, am a king’s justice.” 

“Not at all,” drily responded Captain Foster. ‘ But we are 
about to attack the rebel camp, and every man is needed. So, 
Mr. Justice, I must bid you adieu.” 


A few moments more, and the inflated official was on his way 
to the “ Stronghold,” with Major Loudon and his guard, but not 
deigning to take notice of either. The dragoons, with serried 
ranks, moved off in another direction to attack the rebel camp, 
guided by Sandy McGregor. , 

Anticipating their progress, we will hasten to the “ Stronghold,” 
where sadness had reigned through the day. Mr. Maxwell, 
crushed in spirit, savage from remorse, exasperated from the in- 
sults of the British officers, felt ready to give up life itself. Hour 
after hour did he pace his chamber, a miserable prisoner, and the 
more he thought of the compact of the afternoon previous, the 
more he repented that Aurora’s blooming thread of life should be 
smothered in his own dark tissue of existence. Then memory, 
ever faithful to her trust, would recall their pleasant years of com- 
panionship, and her gentle voice, that had so often infused peace 
into his troubled breast, seemed to reproach him. 


To Aurora—the victim—slowly did the hours drag themselves 
along. It was warm and pleasant without; but she felt numbed 
and cold—an icy fear chilled her very soul, while vague suspicions 
chased each other through her imagination. Desolate as a leaf- 
less tree, she could see no spring-time, and she sat half-reclining 
upon an ottoman, her head downward, as if borne down by the 
weight of sad and serious thought. 

Yet what a consolation it was to her to be alone, especially that 
she was not forced to see her uncle. She did not wish to witness 
his degradation, or to see upon that countenance to which she 
had ever looked for counsel, the cynical sneer of fated necessity. 
O, why (she thought), was he such a coward? It was his fear 
that had made her a sacrifice—that had dried up the sweet spring 
of affection just clothing her young heart with verdure, to strew 
bitter ashes where its blossoms had begun to open to the warm 
sunshine of a first love. 

Then she would think of Rupert Loudon—of the chivalrous 
love of freedom that had prompted him to cross the ocean, that 
he might aid a young nation in its birth-struggle. And at last she 
began to find comfort in the hope that he would come to her res- 
cue, and would relieve her from impending danger. Did she love 
him? Often did she ask herself that question, nor was there a 
negative thought in reply. 

Slowly the sun was sinking into the west, when the sound of 
horses’ hoofs aroused her. Could it be Rupert London? Alas, 
on reaching the window she saw the object of her thoughts, dis- 
armed, and surrounded by enemies. Nay, she heard the corporal 
say to the sergeant left on guard at the “ Stronghold :” 

“ Captain Foster desired me to place this prisoner, Major Lou- 
don, in your hands. He orders him to be confined in one of 
the chambers of the house, and to be made as comfortable as the 


“Detachment, forward 


circumstances will admit of.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
STORM-CLOUDS AND LEADEN ,RAIN. 


Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
The host, with their banners, at noontide were seen; 
Like the leaves of the forest, when sutamn bath blewn, 
‘That host, ere the midnight, was withered and strown.—Byron. 
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Tue dragoons, with reinforced ranks, were conducted towards 
the rebel camp by Sandy McGregor, who took a circuitous path 
after leaving Danforth’s house, in order to avoid the scouts. 
Their way led through a beautiful valley, formed by a tributary 
of the Tallulah river, which ran through the centre. The allu- 
vial soilon either bank was generally covered with lofty pines, 
rising in beautiful opposition to the bright gray mountains, while 
jagged masses of rock lay on every hand. In some places, groups 
of laurels, of the most beautiful forms, rose from the water-side, 
huge clusters of their flowers mingling with the dark green foli- 
age. This scenery continucd varying until the mountains almost 
closed, with rocks of a very picturesque shape, while the,stream, 
deeper and darker, rushed along with increased force. 

It was a stirring sight to see the dragoons thread this beantiful 
path, advancing in brilliant column, like a gigantic serpent wind- 
ing among the trees. Captain Foster rode at the head of the 
column, in all the panoply of military pride, keeping a close 
watch upon the guide. The chance of his promotion was his 
leading thought-topic, nor did he care whether he advahced by the 
retirement of Trevor, or by success in capturing the “ Sharpshoot- 
ers.” All the men were in high spirits, moving forward with that 
dogged determination which attends military enterprise. Soon 
they turned from the river, and began to ascend a narrow defile, 
overhung by high, rocky crags, where only one could ride. At 
last, the pathway became so difficult, that Sandy said : 

“You must dismount, captain.” 

“ Scoundrel !” exclaimed Captain Foster, “you have deceived 
us,” 
“No, no! By a’ the saints I swear that this path leads till the 
place.” 

“Go on then,” replied the captain, drawing a pistol, “but if I 
discover any shade of treachery on your part, you will die the 
death of a dog.” 

“’m ready then,” was the young man’s reply, and dismount- 
ing, he kept on, leading his horse. “ Keep canny though, and 
dinna mak a noise.” 

The column moved on as rapidly as the nature of the pathway 
permitted, but made slow progress. The sky had meanwhile 
grown lowering, and now large drops of rain fell heavily upon 
the leaves. A few moments more, and the storm came pouring 
down in torrents, as if the very flood-gates of heaven had been 
opened overhead. The wind, with mournful yet impressive voice, 
resounded through the dark forest, carrying desolation in its 
path. As the column slowly advanced, a tall and gigantic cedar, 
not ten feet before Captain Foster, fell with a tremendous crash, 
hurling, in its way to the ground, several young pines. It was 
now difficult to advance, as the tree had fallen directly in their 
path, and the underwood, on either side, was so thick as scarcely 
to admit the possibility of the dragoons making their way 
through it. Yet at length this was effected, and they proceeded 
on their way. 

“ Are you sure you are in the path ?” was Captain Foster’s fre- 
quent question to Sandy McGregor, and the answer was always 
in the affirmative. Every moment, however, the peril of their 
situation became greater, filling the minds of the dragoons with 
superstitious fears. The noise of the falling trees, which were 
heard in every direction—the deep and awful peals of thunder, at 
brief intervals breaking on the ear—the mighty groaning of the 
whole forest around, filled the lightest hearts with solemn 
thoughts. On they went, following the irregular path, which was 
often almost impassable, until they reached an old, deserted log- 
cabin. 

“ Over that hill,” said Sandy McGregor, in a triumphant voice, 
“is the camp.” 

“If it is,” remarked Captain Foster, “ you shall have a guinea 
for your trouble.” Then reining in his steed, he commanded : 

“Slacken pace on the right. Close up! Close up smartly. 
Halt! Now, lads, look to the priming of your pistols, loosen 
your sabres, and we will see what these hunting-shirt boys are 
made of. Forward !” 

Heading the column, he spurred his jaded steed to the summit 
of the hill, and there, as we have previously described it, was the 
rendezvous of the “‘ Sharpshooters.”” But every hut and bivouac 
was now a heap of smouldering ashes, and not a living form was 
visible ! 

To explain this, we must go back a few hours. Sergeant Jones 
(who had been sent ahead by Danforth), had reached that wor- 
thy’s house just in time to see Rupert Loudon leave for the 
“ Stronghold,” but had no knowledge of the fact that the young 
man was @ prisoner. Positive that there was treason going on, 
he waited until he saw the dragoons leave, and feeling assured of 
their destination, he took the direct path by which he reached the 
camp long before them. 


“ All up! all up!” he shouted, as he entered the open space in 
front of the bivouacs. “ The British will be here in less than 
half an hour. Where is Adjutant Lydston ?” 

“Here,” said that officer. “How is Danforth, and has he 
succeeded ?”” 

“ Well, and first rate.” 

“Did you meet Major Loudon?” continued Lydston. 
was here this morning, and I don’t know where he went.” 
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“Tt’s lucky he’s not here now,” said Jones, in a hissing tone of 
scorn. “I should feel tempted to strike at his heart with my 
hunting-knife, as he struck at yours.” 

** At mine ?” 

“ Yes, yes. His jealous foreign blood, fearing that you’d cut 
him out with Miss ’Rora Maxwell, prompted him to stab you.” 

“Impossible !” 

“ But Sandy McGregor saw him.” 

“If the whole battalion saw him I would not care,” said Lyd- 
ston. ‘“ Major Loudon is too honorable a man to do a mean act.” 

“You do not believe, then,” sarcastically observed Jones, 
“that he has been in constant communication with the enemy ?” 

“No, I believe no such thing.” 

“ But I tell you it’s true. More than all, he was at Danforth’s 
not two hours ago, planning with them, and starting them on the 
way here by the path that leads up Rocky Run. What am I 
about, though! Listen, adjutant, and forget that soft-handed tory. 
You are to pack off to the falls everything that can be carried, 
then set fire to the shanties and take to the woods.” 

“Now, boys,” shouted Lydston, “be lively, and get your traps 
off. Some of you take axes and split up some light wood, for 
the rain will soon be here, and green boughs when wet, burn 
slowly.” 

Every one fell to work with great industry, the invalids forget- 
ting their wounds in their desire to get all clear before the arrival 
of the dragoons. Soon everything was removed from the huts 
and bivouacs, and then, one after another, fire was applied to 
them. Constructed of dry limbs and pine boughs, they blazed 
up in an instant. 

“ Now,” commanded Lydston, as the party congregated before 
their burning shelters, “let us take to the woods, and rendezvous 
on the hill behind Danforth’s, in an hour. Meanwhile Sergeant 
Jones will hurry back to rejoin Danforth, and inform him what 
has been done. It will soon rain, boys, so pick out some large 
evergreens for shelter, and mind that your powder don’t keep 
damp.” 

A cheer greeted this order, and the hardy backwoodsmen sepa- 
rated in small groups, until only Lydston and Jones were left on 
the field. 

“Sergeant,” said Lydston, as they rode off together, “you 
surely must be inerror. The more I think of what you said, the 
more I feel assured that Major Loudon cannot have played the 
part of a traitor.” 

“ And the more you miss it.” 

“But is there no mistake *?” 

None !” 

“ Would not Miss Maxwell have informed us, though ?” 

“ There’s the only rub. Miss ’Rora’s mighty cute, but I sup- 
pose he’s pulled wool over her eyes, as he did over your’s. Here’s 
the cross trail, though, and I’m agoing to cut across to meet Dan- 
forth. Now, if you will take my advice, get the men together 
and take a rest in that cut beyond Danforth’s house, till, say— 
when the moon rises. Then try and draw the Britishers into an 
ambush, and when they are there, why, pepper ’em.”’ 

“A capital plan, sergeant. Why, you are fit to be a major 
general. Morgan himself could not have arranged a better 
stratagem.” 

“Never mind,” growled the old hunter, as he rode away, 
“ but I can keep from telling the British where we are. O, the 
rascal !’”” 

To return to the camp. So unexpected to the dragoons was 
the condition in which they found affairs, that on arriving among 
the smoking ruins they sat immovable upon their horses, gazing 
in astonishment. Here was the camp, or rather the site of the 
camp, but where were its occupants ? 


“Attention! Form square! Dismount!”’ commanded Cap- 
tain Foster; and then, leaving his orderly in command, he called 
the other officers. 

“ Let us ride about these burning piles,” said he, “and see if 
we can find any traces of these fellows. They might have left us 
a shelter, if they could not give us their company.” 

“ What says our guide ?” asked one of the lieutenants. 

Sandy McGregor was brought to the front, where he was exam- 
ined, and after a brief consultation it was resolved to march at once 
to Danforth’s. Here, if the enemy had not destroyed the build- 
ings, there was shelter for the men and food for the horses. In 
case of attack, too, it was on the way to the “ Stronghold,” where 
a stand could be made. So, remounting, the wet and dishearten- 
ed troops moved slowly on to the farm-house, where the order to 
“ bivouac ” was hailed with a cheer. 


In a few moments fires were lighted, and the troopers crowded 
around them to dry their saturated uniforms, while their horses 
enjoyed the golden-colored contents of the well-filled corn cribs. 
The officers, who took possession of the house, found an abun- 
dance of good cheer in the cupboards, and huge fires roared in 
the large, open fire-places, casting a genial warmth on the discom- 
fited leaders. But they were ill at ease. 

“ Trevor,” said Captain Foster, after looking at the now sink- 
ing men, “I have half @ mind to start for Maxwell’s now.” 

“I wish you had kept on without stopping here, for I do not 
like this quiet possession. It seems to me like a regular Yankee 
trick, or else we should have felt some of their powter arguments 
—round and cool.” 

“ At any rate, when the moon rises at midnight, I shall set out. 
It will be lighter then than now, and the men will be refreshed. 
Meanwhile, I will have flank guards posted, who will patrol 
around the camp.” 

A few hours afterwards, and all were wrapped in slumber, 
save the guards who kept a careful watch, and the officers, group- 


ed around a blazing fire. A shot brought all to their feet, nor had 
its echoes died away ere every man was at the side of his horse, 
ready to mount at the word. The saddles had not been removed, 
and the men had slept without taking off their accoutrements, 
so that at the bugle sound to “horse,” the ranks were formed 
as if by an electric shock—so sudden, so simultaneous was the 
movement. 

The quick tread of the guard from the direction in which the 
shot had been fired now approached the house. Captain Foster 
rode up to it and hastily asked : 

“ What was that shot ?” 

“ A rifle ball, captain,” replied the corporal of the guard, sa- 
luting. ‘ We had a small fire, with a little tin mug of toddy on 
it, to keep the cold out. All at once—pop—over went the mug, 
and a voice shouted : ‘ Spilled your liquor.’ We at once moved 
into the wood, but soon heard a large number of voices, so returned 
to report.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Captain Foster, riding back to the house, 
where his officers were ready to mount their horses, “I fear that 
an enemy is lurking in the woods around us, and as the moon is 
risen, shall endeavor to return to the ‘Stronghold.’ Need I im- 
press upon you the necessity of keeping the ranks closed up, and 
being ever on the alert.” 


The line was formed, and they set out on their march, though 
not with very cheerful hearts. There was not a man who would 
not have rather rejoiced at an open contest, but what was called 
“ bush-fighting ” was little to their minds. It was a bright moon- 
light night, but the deep shadows made the suspicious fearful that 
the foe was lurking in every clump of bushes. No one spoke, 
and the very horses appeared to move with a more cautious tread 
than usual. 

For some time there was nothing to obstruct the advauce of 
the column, but soon the forest grew more dense, and the rvad 
led into a dense thicket, with a high crag on either side. 


“Captain Foster,” said the sergeant of the advance guard, 
riding back, ‘I fear that there is an ambush on ahead. There is 
some one hid among those rocks on the right, or I am mistaken.” 

“ Take four extra files, then, and charge into the bushes. For- 
ward, men, forward !” 

Ere the words had fairly been spoken, the red glare of powder 
lit up the crags on either side, and a rapid discharge of rifle-shots 
whistled about the dragoons. 

“Steady, men! Forward!” cried Captain Foster, pressing 
his charger to a more rapid pace, while his troops gave a cheer 
of defiance in reply to the yells which rang out on either side. A 
few moments’ brisk gallop and an open space was reached, where 
the command was halted, and Captain Foster found, with joyful 
surprise, that no one was seriously wounded, the obscurity of the 
night having prevented accuracy of aim. 


“ Now, by St. George,” said Captain Trevor, “I hope we can 
go back and settle with those rascals. I am sure there are not 
twenty of them in all, and a flanking party on either side would 
soon stop their ball practice, bad as it is.” 

Prudence dictated a different course to the commander of the 
party, but as all agreed that the number must be small, judging 
from the shots fired, his pride revolted at the idea of taking flight 
from so inglorious a foe. The firing was now resumed from the 
skirts of the wood on either hand, and facing to the rear, two par- 
ties were sent to dislodge the assailants, while the main body of the 
dragoons moved back towards the defile. On they went, but 
when within about twenty yards of the woods, a regular force 
moved out from among the trees, barring the way. 

“ Deploy into line !’”’ shouted Captain Trevor, forgetting in his 
excitement that he was not in command. A more fatal order 
could not have been given, for as the dragoons thus presented 
their entire front to the enemy, every rifle was discharged with a 
rattling, stunning report. 

“ Forward ! forward!’ burst from Trevor, as maddened with 
excitement he spurred his charger towards the wood, followed by 
a portion of the dragoons. But when the smoke cleared away no 
enemy was to be seen. A loud note of recall arrested their pro- 
gress, and on retracing their steps a sad sight met their eyes. At 
least half of the horses had been mortally wounded, and were 
staggering wildly about, or lying in the agonies of death. Their 
riders were more fortunate, for their assailants in pulling the hard 
triggers of the government arms, had depressed their aim; but 
many had received serious wounds. 

“ Attention !”’ cried Captain Foster. ‘ Remember that I am in 
command here, and do not stir without an order from me. It is 
now clear that the men armed at Augusta have arrived, and had 
we halted in the defile this reserve force would have cut us off. 
We will now form in column and push on for the ‘Stronghold,’ 
which cannot be very far distant. Fall in briskly, men.” 


The command was obeyed with alacrity, those who had lost 
their horses placing themselves in the centre, and again the line 
of march was resumed. But the moment they again entered the 
woods there was another volley, and this time the riders suffered. 
It now required all the exertions of the officers to restrain those 
who were able from galloping off, but discipline finally prevailed. 
Forming by threes, the wounded men were supported by com- 
rades on either side, and a rapid retreat was commenced, each 
man fearful that the next scattering shot would ring his death- 
knell as it came whistling along. 

At length, weary and dispirited, the survivors reached the lane 
leading to the “ Stronghold,” where their pursuers halted. They 
had left a few of their number to attend to their wounded foes, 
and now, as they rallied round their leader, they gave three long 
cheers, while “ Yankee Doodle” from their bugles rang merrily 
through the woods. The fugitived agoons never forgot that tune. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NEW MESHES ADDED TO THE WEB OF CRIME. 


As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide their prickles till they've grown, 
And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near: 

So a smooth knave does greater feats 

Than one that idly rails and threats, 

And all the mischief that he meant 

Does, like the rattle-snake, prevent.— Butler. 

Mr. Maxwe tt, fairly worn out by contending emotions, had 
thrown himself upon his bed, and was fast asleep when roused by 
the turning of his door-key. Springing to his feet, he saw enter 
a portly, consequential man, carrying a candle, but no feature 
was at all familiar to him. Neither did the stranger recognize in 
the shrunken form and haggard features before him, the once 
athletic, ruddy chieftain of a Highland clan. 

“Is Mr. Maxwell here ?” he inquired. 

“ That is my name,” said the unhappy man, his head drooping 
on his breast and his eyes fixed upon the ground. . 

“ Mr. Duncan Maxwell, I mean.” 

“Why annoy me thus?” petulantly exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, 
in ghastly tones. “If I am to be tried, hurry me before my 
judges. I am Duncan Maxwell, and am ready to atone for my 
weakness.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied the other, “ you do not know me. Iam 
Daniel Vernon, your old attorney, and the manager of your 
Scotch estates.” 

Mr. Maxwell had not recognized in the rotund, well-to-do per- 
sonage before him, the once meagre attorney who had obsequious- 
ly bowed before him. But he retained a distinct idea that his 
letters betokened great ability. Perhaps he could extricate him 
from his present embarrassment, and a smile of hope played over 
his wan countenance. 

“Why, Vernon !” he replied “how you have changed.” 

“We have both changed,” said the lawyer, complacently, as he 
glanced at the sorrow-stricken figure of his employer. ‘“ You are 
sadly fallen off since you led the Maxwells to the royal standard 
—that is—to the standard of the Pretender. But have you heard 
your good fortune? And what keeps you here a prisoner, in your 
own house ?” 

“My good fortune, Vernon. Alas, my fortune is‘anything but 


“What mean you, sir? Sit down, and confide your case to 
me. Permit me first to femark, though, that I have received a 
commission as king’s justice, with full power to sentence and to 
pardon. So if you have committed any treasonable act, explain 
it at once, and I will soon have you released.” 


Encouraged by this unexpected support, Mr. Maxwell confided 
everything to his newly-found friend. Without attempting to dis- 
guise his original predilection for the continental cause, he nar- 
rated the arrival of Rupert Loudon, and the subsequent visit of 
Captain Trevor. 

“ The seducing offer of Lord Cornwallis,” he went on to say, 
“T could not withstand, for ever, in these forest-wilds I have 
cherished fond thoughts of my boy. His restoration to the fami- 
ly honors turned the scale, and from that moment I have had no 
connection with the revolutionists. But my niece, a hot-headed 
girl, is at heart as great a republican as Washington himself. She, 
I fear, has given the insurgents some tidings of the royal move- 
ments, and then there is a cunning Yankee, named Danforth, who 
has evidently deceived me. But Iam innocent. Judge then of 
my unhappiness, when these hot-headed soldiers come here, claim 
my niece—” . 

“Do what ?” interrupted Vernon. 

“Why, they gave me my alternative; either to compel Aurora 
to marry one of them—Captain Trevor—or to be taken with her 
to Charleston as traitors.” 

“But is not Aurora affianced to—to your son?” 

“It was in vain that I told them so. The one who seeks her 
hand evidently covets her wealth, while the other one wishes to 
see his superior in rank taken from the army, in order to raise 
him a step. Thus, Vernon, the prospects of my son are blasted, 
and I, who have hoped to greet him as the master of this domain, 
see my niece snatched away by a roystering trooper.” 

“Nay, sir,” said Vernon, in a soft, smooth voice, “this must 
not be. Luckily I have authority to prevent any such oppression 
on the part of these popinjays, and they shall know it.” 

“Do so,” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, “and I am your slave.” 

“ Rest assured that Aurora is safe until Alexander claims her.” 

“Did you leave him well ?” inquired Mr. Maxwell. 

“ Yes—that is—he is—” 

“Speak quick,” exclaimed Mr. Maxwell, in a tone of voice 


whose calmness partook of settled despair! ‘Is my poor boy 
well ?” 

“He was when I last heard from him. Nay, he was in this 
very province.” e 


“ This province ?” 

“Yes. To tell you the truth, he was at a wedding near Dunk- 
eld, and had some difficulty with a peasant on account of a girl. 
Words led to blows, and Alexander, impetuous as he was daring, 
unfortunately stabbed his opponent to the heart!’ 

“O, heavens!” interrupted Mr. Maxwell, cold drops of per- 
spiration bursting out upon his forehead, “is my son a murderer ?” 

“ Be composed, my good sir. He was unfortunate enough to 
wound his opponent, but it was in self-defence. Indeed, the evi- 
dence was so clear that I procured his pardon without difficulty, 
and set off at once to bring it here.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


+ 


We ought not to judge of men’s merits by their qualifications, 
but by the use they make of them. 
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SWISS FESTIVAL. 

The Swiss people are 
famous for ir fond- 
ness of, and skill in ath- 
letic sports. The en- 
graving represents the 
annual festival of athletic 
sports, held at St. Imier, 
on the 14th of June. 
The design is sospirited 
that the wrestlers in the 
centre almost seem to 
struggle before voureyes. 
In the animated groups 
of spectators you can 
recognize the birth-place 
of individuals by certain 
indications. You know 
the Vanudoise by her 
short petticoat, her clip- 
ped hair and little bon- 
net. The straw hat, the 
plaited sleeves distin- 
guish the robust beauties 
of Oberland; while the 
fluttering ribbons, the 
braided tresses and little 
jaunty velvet cap, show 
the Bowen of the more 
delicate daughters of 
Valois. The houses 
dressed with flags, the 
arches of triumph, the 
pomp of inscriptions, 
the clangor of trumpets, 
indeed all the accom- 
paniments of these stir- 
ring festivals can easily 
be supplied by the imag- 
ination; but how can it 
paint the bold beauty 
which the hand of Heav- 
en lends to the Alpine 
scenes, in which the 
works of man sink into 
insignificance? The 
splendor of the horizon, 

@ savage grandeur of 
the mountains, tke smil- 
ing serenity of the Swiss 
valleys, are far be- 

ond the reach of art. 
Ko country in the world 
combines more fully the 
elements of sublimity 
than the mountain home 
of William Tell. 


SHELL FISHING 

IN POLYNESIA. 
Our views give repre- 
sentations of the mari- 

time pursuits of the 
le of the Society Islands. 
he reefs in the vicin- 
ity of Otaheite, and particularly in the neighborhood of Papeete, 
are the places for obtaining those shells which are so much prized 
for their rarity and beauty by conchologists. The island is sur- 
rounded by coral reefs, and is, like its sisters of the same group, 
of a coral formation. The engraving below exhibits a negro hut 
on the beach at Papeete, with a representation of one or two of 
their singular fishing-boats. To the two ends of these frail boats 
are affixed two long arms of very flexible wood, whose extrem- 
ities are connected by a long pole, which serves as a sort of balance- 
rod. The pirogue, which is narrow and round beneath, would in- 
fallibly capsize without the aid of this contrivance. It requires 
singular address and presence of mind to manage these frail craft. 
They are manned by two Indians—generally by a man and a wo- 
man. The women are very adroit navigators. Fish, and partic- 
ularly shell fish, abound in the cavities of the coral reefs that form 
a wall of circumvallation around the island. The engraving at 
the top of the next page represents the polypus and the mother-of- 
1 hooks, manufactured for the purpose of fishing by the natives. 
he polypus is the favorite table-fish of the Otaheitans. Its cap- 
ture is dangerous, from the necessity of drawing the fishing-boats 


NEGRO HUT ON THE SHOR! OF PAPEETE. 


SWISS GYMNASTIC FESTIVAL, 


among the surf that dashes on the reefs. A fine idea of the scene 
is given in the engraving of the Pass of Papsete. The polypus 
is taken with the line. At its extremity is affixed a little round 
stick, the lower end of which is passed through a porcelain-shell, 
and furnished with one or two hooks. The fisherman dances his 
bait in the crevices of the reef. As soon as the polypus, which is 
very fond of the fish of the porcelain-shell, perceives the bait, it 
darts out with the rapidity of an arrow, embraces it with its huge 
arms, and receives the hook in its body. As soon as it finds itself 
pierced, it elongates its tentacule, and follows the line as if to 

and draw it towards it. The fisherman then draws it up 
and kills it by knocking it ay against the side of the pirogue. 
It is also captured by plunging along pointed dart into it. As 
soon as the polypus is touched, it tinges the water with a blackish 
liquor, and is then drawn in by the fisherman. The polypus is 
highly carnivorous. It feeds upon fish, crabs and other shell-fish. 
Its 4 oper is frightful ; its enormous head, pierced by two 
great holes whence the eyes protrude, is crowned, as it were, by 
a circular range of appendices, or arms, eight in number, of differ- 
ent lengths, not articulated, and furnished with air-holes. Its ter- 


minal mouth, placed in 
the centre of the crown 
of arms, is armed with 
sombling’ in shape "the 
sembling 8 
beak of a uet. The 
body is soft, and the skin 
is spotted with various 
tints, principally sepia, 
indigo and yellow. It 
moves with great rapidi- 
ty, head-first, spreading 
and contracting its tenta- 
cles. Its propulsive 
force is enough to 
enable it to pursue the 
flying-fish. It may be 
i the polypus is 
the shark of shell-fish. 
Some naturalists even 
assert that it attacks 
man. The fable of the 
krakens of the northern 
seas, sometimes mistak- 
en for islands, and whose 
sudden disappearance 
attributed to Satan 
y sailors, is perhaps 
founded on the existence 
of monstrous polypi. 
The sea-urchin repre- 
sented in one of our en- 
gravings, sometimes at- 
tains the size of al 
orange. The thorns 
which surround it are 
long, black, and excess- 
ively sharp and brittle. 
They are moveable and 
inflict a severe wound. 
There are also some oth- 
er varieties, That of the 
outer reef is represented 
in the engraving. The 
spindle-shell, a represen- 
tation of which is an- 
nexed, belongs to the 
genus murex, and is very 
rare and curious. It is 
in the form of a spindle, 
swelling in the middle. 
Above the middle com- 
mences a spiral turn 
which contracts at the 
extremity. The color 
of the envelope is uni- 
formly of a deep orange. 
The tip is rose-colored, 
the interior blending 
with the exterior tint. 
The brilliancy of the 
pearl lining defies all at- 
tempts at imitation. The 
operculum of the animal 
which inhabits this beau- 
tiful shell is oblong and horny, and serves to close the aperture, 
being its only defence. It also enables it to climb and move by 
its contractions. The tentacles are long, contractile, flexible, and 
surmounted by an eye. It has teeth, for it is carnivorous. 
body is of a deep scarlet, and the eyes blue. Itis highly valued 
for its rarity and beauty. The situation of these islanders neces- 
sarily imparts a maritime character to their habits, and much of 
their attention is accordingly devoted to the building and manage- 
ment of their vessels. Fishing is the favorite employment, and 
the methods used are numerous and sometimes hig! rd ingenious. 
The fish are sometimes caught in circular fences, built up in the 
shallow part of their lakes, and simply taken out with a hand net ; 
these enclosures are also excellent preserves for fish not wanted 
for immediate use. Large nets made of the twisted bark of the 
hibiscus, are used for fishing salmoa, herrings, etc.; and on most 
of the islands the natives exhibit a surprising dexterity in the use 
of the fishing spear. In fact, nowhere are there more skilful 
fishermen; and considering that before their intercourse with Eu- 
ropeans they were entircly destitute of iron, their variety of fish- 
ing apparatus was astonishing. : 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S HORSES. 

The emperor of France has succeeded in obtaining as large a 
place in the world’s eye as any one of his contemporaries. We 
are forced to wonder at the success of the adventurer; and 

phs respecting him are read with interest by everybody. Some 
En, lish gentleman, with a true John Bull appreciation of horse- 
flesh, writes as below, from Boulogne, respecting Napoleon’s sta- 
bles. The article will interest many of our readers, we are sure ; 
for a noble horse is a noble subject. It is as graceful a hobby as 
anybody can ride; and if the animal is well treated by his admir- 
ers, whether imperial or plebeian, we can tolerate their weakness ; 
always providing that they keep clear of the worse than weak- 
nesses which 2 to be peculiar to the race-course: ‘‘ The em- 
peror’s splendid stud of horses excited the admiration of the 
prince’s suite, and it is not unworthy of notice in connection with 
the emperor’s well-directed efforts to improve the breed of horses 
in France. The cavalry horses of the French army are mostl 
bred in Normandy, except the horses of the light cavalry, whi 
come from Tarbes, near the Pyrenees, and which have a mixture 
of Arab blood. With many excellent qualities of endurance, the 
horses of the French cavalry are capable of great improvement in 
blood and bone ; and Napoleon’s attention is unceasingly directed 
to this object. Large purchases of English horses are frequently 
made by his agents, and seeing the prices which are given for good 
steeds, and the rivalry which exists between the French and Ger- 
man governments to secure the best animals, some astonishment 
is expressed that English farmers do not more generally avail 
themselves of the facilities they possess for rearing first-rate hors- 
es for so certain and good a market. Besides the haras of the 
emperor, he has an establishment at St. Cloud, at which colts of 
extraordinary value are reared from a mixture of English and 
Arab blood. The imperial stables at Boulogne, which are in close 
proximity to the Hotel Brighton, the emperor’s residence, are an 


LONG-THORNED SEA URCHIN. 


extempore construction of wood, erected in fifteen days, but ex- 
tremely convenient and well-arranged, and covering nearly half an 
acre of ground. They contain thirty-six English saddle-horses, 


for the use of the emperor, his suite and visitors, thirty-six car- 


hicles, and thirty post horses. 


saddle and carriage horses, 
and as the former names are 
retained, and as each stall has 
the horse’s name painted 
over the animal’s head, the 
English visitor might forget 
that ho was in a foreign coun- 
try, and imagine that he was 
walking through the stables 
of some English nobleman. 
The emperor’s favorite steed 
is a dark chestnut horse, 
called Phillips, after Mr. 
Phillips, of Knightsbridge, 
of whom the emperor pur- 
chased him. He is a noble 
and spirited animal, and is 
usually ridden by the emper- 
or when he reviews the 
troops, where he distinguish- 
es himself by his beautiful 
action and by his habit of 
bowing and prancing when 
he approaches the colors of a 
regiment (what an invalua- 
ble circus horse he would be.) 
As the emperor at the same 
moment raises his hat, the 
horse and the rider appear to 
salute the colors together, to 
the great delight of the 
troops. Both the emperor’s 
stud and the establishment at 
St. Cloud and Boulogne are 
under the superintendence of 
the premier piqueur of his 
majesty, Mr. ble, whose 
thorough knowledge of the 
points and treatment of the 
animals under his care is well 
known to the English sport- 
ing world. The general con- 
trol of the stud is confided 
by the emperor to Colonel 
Fleury, premier ecuyer to his 
majesty. In the saddle 
room are seen two gorgeous 
saddes and bridles, presented 
by the Sultan, the saddle- 
cloths 
the mounting 
dit of silver 


OTAHEITAN HOOK FOR POLYPUS FISHING. 


riage horses for the emperor’s caleches, charabaucs, and other ve- 
The emperor’s chargers, reserved 
for his exclusive use at reviews and in the field, are six in num- 
ber. They are all English, as are, indeed, the greater part of the 


POLYPUS AND MOTHER OF PEARL HOOKS. 


PECULIARITIES OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 

Racine composed his verses while walking about, reciting them 
in a loud voice. One day, when thus working at his play of Mith- 
ridates, in the Tuileries Gardens, a crowd of workmen gathered 
around him, attracted by his gestures ; they took him to be a mad- 
man about to throw himself into the basin. On his return home 
from such walks, he would write down scene by scene, at first in 
prose, and when he had thus written it out, he would exclaim, 


an extremely frugal man, living upon eggs, bread and water, in 

ying at his feet; a dog he had brought from Watburg, and of 
which he was very fond. An ivory crucifix stood on the table 
before him, and the walls of his study were stuck round with ca- 
ricatures of the Pope. He worked at his desk for days together 
without going out; but when fatigued, and the ideas began to 
stagnate in his brain, he would take his flute or his guitar with 
him into the porch, and there execute some musical fantasy (for 
he was a skilful musician), when the ideas would flow upon him 
as fresh as flowers after summer’s rain. Music was his invaria- 
ble solace at such times. Indeed Luther did not hesitate to say, 
that, after theology, music was the first of arts. ‘‘ Music,” said 
he, “‘is the art of the prophets; it is the only art which like the- 
ology can calm the agitation of the soul, and put the devil to 
flight.” Next to music, if not before it, Luther loved children 
and flowers. The great gnarled man had a heart as tender as a 
woman’s. Calvin studied in his bed. Every morning, at five or 
six o’clock, he had books, manuscripts and papers carried to him 
there, and he worked on for hours together. If he had occasion 
to go out, on his return he undressed and went to bed again to 
continue his studies. In his later years he dictated his writings 
to secretaries. He rarely corrected anything. The sentences 
issued complete from his mouth. If he felt his facility of compo- 
sition leaving him, he forthwith quitted his bed, gave up writing 
and composing, and went about his outdoor duties for days, weeks, 
and months together. But as soon as he felt the inspiration fall 
upon him again, he went back to his bed, and his secretary set to 
work forthwith. Rousseau wrote his works early in the morning; 
Le Sage at midday ; Byron at midnight. Hardouin rose at four 
in the morning, and wrote till late at night. Aristotle was a tre- 
mendous worker ; he took little sleep, and was constantly re- 
trenching it. He had a contrivance by which he awoke early, and 


“My tragedy is done!” considering the dressing of the acts up in 
verse as a very small affair. Magliabecchia, the learned librarian 
to the Duke of Tuscany, on the contrary, never stirred abroad, 
but lived amidst books and upon books. They were his bed, 
board, and washing. He passed eight-and-forty years in their 
midst, only twice in the course of his life venturing beyond the 
walls of Florence: once to go two leagues off, and the other time 
three and a half leagues, by order of the Grand Duke. He was 


FISHING-BOATS IN THE PASS OF PAPEETE. 


SPINDLE SHELL AND ITS OPERCULUM. 


to awake was with him to commence work. Demosthenes passed 
three months in a cavern by the seaside, in laboring to overcome 
the defects of his voice. There he read, studied, and declaimed. 
Rabelais composed his life of Gargantua at Bellay, in the company 
of Roman cardinals, and under the eyes of the ishop of Paris. 
La Fontaine wrote his fables chiefly under the shade of a tree, 
and sometimes by the side of Racine and Boileau. Pascal wrote 
most of his Thoughts on little scraps of paper at his by moments. 
Fenelon wrote his Telema- 
chus in the Versailles palace, 
at the court of the Grand 
Monarque, when discharging 
the duties of tutor to the 
dauphin. That a book so 
entirely democratic should 
have issued from such a 
source, and be written by a 
priest, may seem surprising. 
De Quincey first promulgated 
his notion of universal free- 
dom of person and trade, 
and of throwing all taxes on 
the land—the germ, perhaps, 
of the French Revolution— 
in the boudoir of Madame de 
Pompadour! Bacon kne!t 
down before composing his 
great work, and prayed for 
light from heaven. Pope 
never could compose well 
without first declaiming for 
some time at the top of his 
voice, and thus rousing his 
nervous system to its fullest 
activity. ‘The life of Lieb- 
nitz was one of reading, writ- 
ing, and meditation. That 
was the secret of his prodi- 
gious knowledge. After an 
attack of gout, he confined 
himself to a diet of bread 
and milk. Often he slept in 
a chair, and rarely went to 
bed till after midnizht. Some- 
times he was months with- 
out quitting his seat, when 
he slept by night and wrote 
day. We had an ulcer in 
his right leg, whieh prevent- 
ed his walking about, even 
had he wished todoso. Dr. 
Johnson wrote with great 
ease and correctness, and 
apparently without medita- 
tien, seldom or never chang- 
ing what he had once written. 
Cuvier was extremely fini- 
cal, changing for the twenti- 
eth time the construction of a 
sentence !— Cook’s Journal. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
QUEEN ANNE AND HER CLOCK. 


BY JOHN FP. WEISHAMPEL, JR. 


Stock-still, like sculptured nun 
In old cathedral hall, 

She stood and gazed upon 
A dial on the wall. 


Her silken robe had dropped, 
Leaving her bosom bare, 

But ere it fell, she stopped 
And held it midway there. 


The pendulum swung about 
In its enamelled case, 

While an ivory knight came out, 
Holding an iron mace. 


Bhe saw him lift it bigh, 

And trembled when it fell— 
Noting the time gone by, 

On the tingling hour bell. 


Bhe watched. in her strange gaze, 
The ticking wire, that sent 

A thrill to her amaze, 
At every moment spent. 


What is it she hears and secs 
Upon that carved clock? 

Down, Royalty, on thy knees, 
For Deats has come to knock! 


Her eyes have lost their hue, 
Her voice its dulcet note, 

Her lip is turning blue— 
Her heart is in her throat! 


Her maids come back to look 
About their queen’s delay— 
Now only hath she took 
Hier tranced eyes away! 


She sinks into their arms, 
Who bear her to a couch, 
While, awed by these alarms, 
Her courtiers come and crouch 


But she hath heard the toil 
Of her departing breath— 

And ere the morn, her soul 
Goeth from Time to Death. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE INDIAN’S PAYMENT: 


“ME NO FORGET.” 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


Ir was late in the month of November. The day had been 
cold and gusty, with occasional dashes of rain, and the evening, 
which set in early, promised to be one of gloom and tempest. 
The wind went rushing about with that low, mournful howl which 
is known only in the autumn-time, lashing the naked boughs of 
the old forest-trees with its furious surges, whirling the dead leaves 
which lay heaped in the dark ravines into maelstrom eddies, and 
driving everything before it with a violence that made them only 
too glad to flee. The clouds which had hung in scattered masses 
while the livid sun sent its straggling beams among them, gath- 
ered themselves into a single mighty one and shrouded the 
heavens as with a pall, threatening every moment to burst into 
drenching floods. 

“ God pity the homeless to-night !”’ exclaimed a young man in 
an emphatic tone, as pushing open the rude door of his log cabin, 
he dragged in the oid back-log that was to warm the rough hearth- 
stone and irradiate the brown rafters through the long cheerless 
hours of the autumn storm. “ God pity them and help them too, 
for a cold and weary time they’ll have. I trust no one wanders 
to-night in this wilderness: though lest one there should be, I’ll 
do what I can to give them a beacon-light,” and even while he 
spoke, he planted the huge, knotty stick into a bed of crimson 
coals and filled the space between it and the old iron fire-holders 
with a generous armful of light dry kindling, which soon burst 
into a brilliant blaze, not only scattering light and heat across the 
dim apartment, but sending a stream of moon-like rays through 
the tiny windows, that went dancing like a thing of life through 
the outer darkness till it was lost in the mazes of the untracked 
forest. 

“ There,” said the warm-hearted woodsman, as he watched the 
sky-bound sparks and the continuous glow, “I’ve done my part 
towards leading them to a home, if any there be abroad and wan- 
dering, and now I'll enjoy it myself ;” and he drew his scat to the 
homely board on which smoked a hunter’s fare—steaks from the 
wild deer, a stew of birds which he had shot while standing in the 
door of his cabin, and cakes of powdered corn, nicely baked and 
browned on a clean corner of the rough hearth. A relishing meal 
it was, too, for the hands of a loving and gentle wife had cooked 
it all, and honest, sturdy toil had awakened that keen zest for food 
which the idler never knew. 

“A supper fit for a king,” said he, as he returned to his cosy 
place before the fire. “We sha’n’t starve yet awhile, Moll—not 


while there are birds in the trees and game in the woods, and | 


strength in these brawny arms. Only keep a warm hope in your 
heart, little wife, and our home will yet be a bonny spot!” And 
then he folded his hands on his bosom, and bent his head, and 
seemed to be reading bright fancies in the warm firelight. And 


when her light evening chores were done up, his wife drew her 
seat close beside him, and as we are all wont on such stormy 
nights, when the hearthstone beams, the two warmed their young 
memories and strengthened the pinions of hope. And the even- 
ing sped on, wildly and awfully without, but calmly and beauti- 
fully within, by the side of the blazing fire, whose streaming light 
was the only star that gleamed in that dim old forest. 

“ We'll keep the fire up all night, and as bright as we can, too,” 
said the brave pioneer, as, ere he leaped into bed, instead of raking 
the coals, he threw on a fresh bundle of splints; “it’s too awful 
a night for me to sleep sound, and I may as well tend it as not. 
God help them that roam, if any there be, and guide them this 
way. It shall never be said that I darkened my fire in a night 
like this.” 

Once and twice did he rouse himself from the slumber that in 
spite of his awe of the storm would steal over his senses, and re- 
new the blaze that was dying away, but then as the rain ceased 
its dashing, and fell only on the rough roof with a lullaby tone, 
and the wind hushed its howls and only moaned in a weary-like 
way, he suffered himself to sink in that calm, deep sleep which 
comes only to those who have labored with hands that were clean 
and hearts that were pure. 

An hour or two passed on, and still he slept, and the blazing 
brands died in the ashes, and the old back-log, cleft with the even- 
ing’s flame, dropped slowly its crimson flakes, giving out no 
longer a brilliant flash, but only a steady, ruddy glare. 


Just then, footsore, wearied and sick, there leaned against the 
rough door a poor Indian hunter, a brave and right loyal descend- 
ant of those red men who, ere the pioneer girdled his trees, was 
king of this wide old wood. Many a long, weary mile had he 
travelled since dawn, and when the dark night set in so stormy 
and cold, he had drawn his torn blanket about him and sought 
only to find in the grove some hollow in which to lie down and 
chant the death-hymn that had rung all day in his ears. A long 
time he wandered, entangling himself yet deeper in the intricate 
windings of the dense old wood. But just when his feet lagged 
most and his heart was sorest, a beam from the woodman’s fire 
lit on his path, and lit, too,a hope in his bosom. He followed the 
ray, and ere the last brand had fallen, was so near the rude home 
that his Indian eye could track the path which its owner had made 
in the forest, and follow it to his door. 

But there he paused awhile. Would the white man be kind to 
his red-faced brother, and give him the food he craved and a skin 
by the fire ? 

“Me try him,” said he, as he pushed against the door, “me try 
him,—he good to me, me no forget,” and the wooden bar rattled 
and the woodsman awoke, startled, but not afraid. One bound 
brought him to the door, and with one hand on its guard and one 
on his rifle, he called, ‘‘ Who’s there—what want you ?” 

“Me Indian; me sick and me hungry; me—” but ere he 
could speak more the door flew open and he was bid to come in 
and be welcome. 

“ Friend nor foe stands outside my door on a night like this,” 
said the sturdy host, as he threw on a generous armful of his light 
wood, and raked out the coals till they were all of a-glow. 

“Me your friend, and me no forget,” said the Indian, in a 
voice emphatic though weak, as he sank on the hearthstone, tore 
off his blanket that was dripping and cold, and suffered the warm, 
rosy light to creep over his great brawny limbs and redden the 
cheek that had never been pale before. 

“ And I’m your friend; for God knows by your looks you need 
one,” responded the brave pioneer; “and the best that I have 
shall be yours to-night ;” and suiting actions to words he set on 
the table the remains of the evening meal, and then draw- 
ing out a clear bed of coals, laid over them a generous slice of the 
noble deer he had slaughtered himself, and had soon a smoking 
meal to tempt the hungry palate of his guest. Then casting a 
bundle of skins on the floor, close to the hearthstone, and taking 
from off the bed whereon lay his wife, trembling in silent terror, 
a heavy blanket, he told the poor Indian to rest himself there till 
morning, and longer if he chose. And then with a heart, lighter 
and happier than when he arose, he lay down again, drawing his 
pale companion closely to his breast, and quieting her fears with 
endearments as gentle and soothing as those a mother bestows on 
a frightened child. 

When they awoke in the morning their Indian guest lay still 
upon the floor in a sound, refreshing sleep. When he rose from 
his rustic couch, they asked him not whence he had come and 
whither he was going, but only to partake of their hospitality so 
long as he thought fit. With Indian taciturnity, he said nothing, 
but ate with them, and then lay down again, and in this way pass- 
ed two days. On the morning of the third, when the hearty 
breakfast had been disposed of, he drew his blanket around him 
and went to the door. As he crossed the threshold, he turned his 
face to the still seated husband and wife, and said, emphatically, 
“ Pale face good to Indian—me no forget ;” and as an arrow darts 
from its bow when the strong arm draws, he sped from the shel- 
tering roof and was lost almost instantly in the mazes of the dense 
old wood. 

For some weeks the incident was dwelt upon frequently by the 
family, but gradually it faded from their memories, and as years 
passed on, it was only once in a while recalled at the request of 
two buoyant lads, that “ father would tell them an Injun story, a 
true story about a live Injun.” Then taking them on his knees, 
he would relate to them what has just been written, and they would 
draw his arms yet closer round their trembling forms, and wonder 
if they would dare go to sleep while a “live Injun ” lay stretched 
before the fire ; and they would say, “‘ weren’t you afraid, father ?” 
and cuddle up to his heart, seeming to feel their hair stand 


Alas! they, nor he, nor that still beautiful wife thought then of 
the sorrow that “live Injuns”’ were to bring upon their happy 
hearts. Closer would those little ones have clung to him, and 
fairer arms than theirs would have been wound about his bosom. 
But the threatened blow came soon and sad, and a crushing one 
it was. 

Many changes had occurred since the pioneer had cleared his 
first acre and built his cabin. What was then only a wild and 
tangled forest, with game starting up at every rod, had become, 
before the hands of labor and cultivation, a blooming plain, dotted 
with white men’s homes. Not now, as once, could the hunter 
shoot a buck while standing under his own eaves; he must roam 
now away over fertile field and grassy meadow, across the rolling 
river and round the foot of a wooded hill, ere he would often spy 
the wild deer he so loved to hunt. But they were plenty there, 
and a smoking steak or a saddle of venison was often seen upon 
the settler’s board. 

It was to hunt a deer, to fill up, as he said, the empty spot on 
the table, that Hugh Ely, the warm-hearted pioneer of whom we 
have written, left his dwelling one morning in winter and hastened 
away out of sight of the smoke of the settlement, and far away 
from its sounds. Fleet was his foot, but fleeter the foot of the 
noble buck he had started; and not until noon, and when he was 
many miles from his home, did he succeed in pointing toward it 
his unerring aim. Ere it fell, it gave one wild bound and leaped 
into a tangled brake, and after him went the hunter, flushed with 
success, but weary, too, with his lengthened chase. But with a 
wilder bound than the wounded game, and a fiercer fire in their 
glaring eyes, there burst upon Hugh a band of Indian warriors, 
and in a moment he was disarmed and bound, and helpless as the 
dying deer which gasped just at his feet. Why he was then made 
captive, and why he was dragged with them so many weary miles, 
no rest allowed his torn and bleeding feet, no sleep his heavy eye- 
lids, no hope his sad, lone heart, he never knew, though he guessed 
afterwards, when they finally halted with him at a hunting-ground 
in Canada, far, far away from that valley which had been so dear 
a home, that he had been mistaken for another, for a brother 
pioneer, who had once given a deadly insult to a fettered Indian 
who had afterwards escaped. 

Long and weary were the months of captivity that ensued— 
long and weary to the captive, torn so suddenly from his house- 
hold treasures, but longer and sadder, too, to the dear ones left be- 
hind—for theirs was the agony of suspense, and of all earth’s ag- 
onies that is the most harrowing and wearing, extinguishing even 
hope itself. For a while Hugh cherished the idea of escape, but 
the close and continued watchfulness of his captors and his situa- 
tion in a wild and, save by the red man, unfrequented country, 
pathless only to the moccasined foot, after a while convinced him 
it was best to submit patiently to his wrongs, and trust in God. 


When he had been with them about a year, his faithful fulfil- 
ment of the menial tasks allotted him, his cheerful, contented air, 
his manly bearance of his captivity, so impressed the Indians that 
they relaxed somewhat their severity, and occasionally allowed 
him to wander off a piece into the woods, or to ramble beside the 
river. He was seated one bright autumnal afternoon on a log 
that had fallen close to the water’s edge, sadly musing on his lone 
and desolate condition, and wondering if he should ever again see 
the faces of those whose memory was so holy, when suddenly a 
low cooing sound, like the notes of a dove, broke the deep silence 
that reigned. Hugh heard it for some moments without observing 
it very closely, for he was intently looking into his darkened fu- 
ture. But after awhile it struck him that the sound was an unu- 
sual one for the spot, and somewhat versed in Indian ways, he 
recognized it as one of those signs by which they express sympa- 
thy, pity or affection, and he gazed cautiously around to see if 
some human form was not concealed in the vicinity, wild with joy 
at the thought that amid the dusky warriors who surrounded him, 
one there might be whose heart had yet a loving pulse. A clump 
of low, tangled bushes grew just back of his rude seat, the only 
spot close by that could conceal a friend or foe. He fancied, as 
he gazed there, he beheld them move—he was certain of it—and 
it could not be the wind, for scarcely a breath was stirring. Then 
noiseless#y some branches were pushed aside, and from the open- 
ing there peered the red face of a stranger Indian. Intently it 
looked upon the captive, so intently that its gaze was like a mar- 
vellous fascination to him, and he stood rooted to the spot. In a 
few moments the branches were pushed still further aside, and a 
brawny red arm was visible. It held in its fingers a pair of moc- 
casins, it turned them up and down and around, and then pointed 
them southward, while from the stern lip issued the same cooing 
sound. The heart of Hugh leaped up with a quickened life, and 
he was starting to the side of the unknown, but as he felt now, 
friendly stranger, when the signal whoop for his return was sound- 
ed from the camp. The Indian pressed his hand to his mouth in 
token of secrecy, again waved the moccasins in token of escape 
and darted through the bushes and out of sight so quickly, that it 
seemed to the observer the earth must have swallowed him. 

More bravely than ever did Hugh now bear his captivity, for 
hope burned brightly in his bosom. There was something in the 
mein of the unknown Indian which assured him he was planning 
his deliverance ; and though he could not conceive who he was, 
or why he had taken so deep an interest in him, he was satisfied 
that in time, through means prepared by him, he should see again 
his beloved home—clasp again his beloved family. 

Many days passed ere he saw another token, but one sunny 
morning as he sat on the ground floor of his wigwam, engaged in 
one of: his menial duties, the broad belt of sunshine that streamed 
in through the entrance was suddenly obscured, and raising his 
eyes, Hugh beheld the same red face that had peered through the 
bushes. It was but one look he had a chance to give ere it had 
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vanished, but in another instant from the rear of the wigwam is- 
sted the same cooing notes that had so sweetly disturbed his 
mournfal revery once before. In another instant the shadow 
again intercepted the sunbeams, fleeing almost as quick as seen. 
As it passed, Hugh felt, rather than saw, that something was 
thrown in; but when, as the sunshine again played upon his knees, 
he beheld a pair of moccasins resting there, a wilder, stronger pulse 
beat in his bosom, for he felt that the hour of his deliverance was 
nigh. He remembered that on the morrow a grand hunt camo 
off, and he knew that on such occasions all the bravest of the 
braves were gone, and inferred that as he should be left as he had 
been many times before, in the care of only the squaws and per- 
haps one or two Indians, his deliverer had selected that as the pro- 
pitious time to effect his escape. 

With leaden wings rolled on the hours that intervened between 
the token and the time. But the morrow’s sun dawned at length, 
and with its first beam, the hunters sped away. But so many du- 
ties had they left for their captive to perform, that it was late in 
the afternoon ere he could repair to his accustomed seat beside the 
river. But all day his somewhat weary heart had been cheered 
by those cooing sounds that first woke hope. Now they 
scemed circling in the air above him, now stealing up out of the 
mossy ground, and anon floating as it were on the breath of the 
few flowers that yet smiled in life. As he neared the water, loud- 
er and clearer rang the notes, and following them, he was led a 
mile or two down the bank to a spot he remembered as one where 
the river indented the grassy soil with a tiny bay. 

Scarcely had he stepped there ere a light canoe darted from under 
a shelving bank, and at the helm stood the Indian friend. Hugh 
had lived long enough with red men to understand unspoken lan- 
guage, and a sign from his deliverer was enough to tell him that 
he must crouch in the bottom of the tiny craft and be motionless, 
under some skins. 

The sun set and the moon rose and still the canoe sped on over 
the blue, calm waves, and not until midnight was it moored, and 
then Hugh knew that he was safe. Up a steep ledge of rocks did 
his conductor lead him, and through long, narrow and dark aisles, 
whose bottom, but for the friendly moccasins, would have sadly 
torn and bruised his feet. At length they stopped, and the Indi- 
an, releasing his grasp, lighted a torch and revealed to the white 
man the fact he had guessed, that they were deep in the earth, in 
one of those wierd-like caverns of which legend loves tosing. A 
fire was kindled, the smoke somehow finding vent for itself with- 
out annoying the lookers-on, and soon over the crimson coals that 
dropped on to the rude hearthstone, was broiled a venison steak 
that the Indian had taken from his wild-looking larder; and re- 
freshed and happy, Hugh, in less than two hours after he had en- 
tered the cavern, slept soundly on a couch of dried grass, and 
dreamed beautiful visions of home. 

For several days they tarried there, the Indian going out each 
morning, but returning regularly at sunset, and always bearing a 
plentiful supply of game. When a week had elapsed, simply say- 
ing to Hugh, “ We go now; they no find us,” he led him forth, 
and commenced journeying toward the south. One night, after 
they had been long on the road, they walked to a much later hour 
than usual—walked till Hugh, who had fancied several times 
through the day he discerned familiar trails, and thought he must 
be close by his home, became lost as it were, and followed his 
guide blindly, thinking in his weariness and perplexity he must 
have been mistaken, and was still in a strange wood. They rest- 
ed at length, but the white man had scarcely, it seemed to him, 
closed his eyes, ere his Indian friend awoke him, and together 
they toiled up a steep and wooded hill that rose directly before 
them. But the intense, soul thrilling joy of the long-absent one 
can only be conceived, when, on reaching its summit, he beheld 
close at hand the valley of his choice, the home of his heart. 

When his emotion was somewhat passed, he turned to his de- 
liverer, and in the mute but expressive signs of Indian language 
told his thanks. The red man heard him through, and then point- 
ing at the dwelling of Hugh, said in the brief words he had learn- 
ed of English tongue, “ Many moons ago, Indian sick, tired, hun- 
gry. He go to white man’s cabin—he no turn him off; he give 
him supper—let him sleep on his skins—take blanket from his 
pretty squaw ; he good to him till he want to go. TJ that Indian. 
Me no forget. Now I pay you. Go home.” 

Oftener than ever did Hugh’s little ones, as they bounded on 
his knees, beg for the story of the “live Injun ;” and when he had 
passed away to the green, silent graveyard, they in turn told it to 
their little ones, nor failed to draw from it a moral, beautiful and 
holy as was the Indian’s gratitude. 


ANIMAL TENACITY OF LIFE. 


All kinds of amphibious animals are remarkably tenacious of 
life, and not only frogs and toads, but tortoises, lizards and ser- 
pents are well known to have existed for months, and even years, 
without other food than water, and, in some cases, only air. It is 
stated on good —- that a ow once kept two horned 
snakes in a glass jar for two years, without giving them anything. 
It was not chearved that they slept in the winter season, mes 
cast their skins as usual about the first of il.. Lizards have 
been found embedded in chalk rocks, and s have been discov- 
ered in wood, blocks of marble, and other situations, where, to all 
appearance, they must have been entombed for many ‘ 
Snails and chameleons, it has been repeatedly asserted, will live 
upon air alone. It is also said that spiders will live upon the 
same slight diet, and that, though they will devour other food, 
they really do not need it to support lise. Latreille confirms this 
statement by an experiment which he made with a spider by sticking 
it to a cork, and precluding it from communication with anything 
else for four successive months; and at the end of that time it 
was as lively as ever.—Animal Economy. 


Be slow in choosing a friend, and slower m= Gening in; 
courteous to all, intimate with few. Slight no man for his mean- 
ness, nor esteem any for their wealth and greatness. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
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Those locks, those ebon locks, now flowing, 
In clustering ringlets round thy brow, 

Or down thy snowy bosom straying— 
In dark and glossy tresses now ; 

Those eyes, those brilliant eyes, now beaming, 
In living light like yonder star; 

Or like the liquid diamond gleaming, 
As shoot their glances bright and far. 


Those cheeks, those cheeks, through which is rushing 
The rosy current mantling there ; 
How like the damask sweetly blushing, 
Now like the fragrant lily fair ; 
Those lips, those lips, that smile in gladness, 
Sweet as the nectar they distil, 
That lisp nor thought, nor word of sadness, 
And shame the nightingale at will. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. | 
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BY F. GLEASON. 


of Troops at Boulogne—Sur— 

~~ the King of Portugal— 

On my arrival at Paris I heard of the great encampment of 
troops at Boulogne, and that the emperor had gone there to take 
command of the same in person ; besides he had invited the King 
of Belgium, the King of Portugal and Prince Albert to be present 
ata grand review. This, of course, was indacement enough for 
me to make an excursion to the camp; so the very next morning 
early after my arrival at Paris, I started for Boulogne, distant 
from Paris one hundred and seventy miles. On my arrival there 
I immediately engaged a carriage to go to the camp, the nearest 
point of which was about four miles from the town, and extended 
for many miles along the sca shore. It had the appearance from 
the heights, of a number of large towns. The sight was a most 
magnificent one. The soldiers were all doing something ; some 
were polishing their muskets, others mending their clothing ; 
many were engaged in various games, such as cards, chess, etc. 
Altogether I was very much interested in walking through the 
camp. 

On my return to the town, I learned that the King of Belgium 
had arrived there in the morning and was just then on the point 
of leaving again per steamer without having visited the camp. 
I proceeded down the quay and stationed myself near to where 
the steamer was lying, so as to be able to obtain a good view of 
the emperor and the Belgian king. Here the imperial guards 
were drawn up as a guard of honor to the King of Belgium. A 
vast crowd had assembled on the quay, to witness the departure 
of the king, as well as to get sight of the emperor. They soon 
made their appearance in an open carriage, preceded and fol- 
lowed by a number of life-guards ; they were loudly cheered on 
their way along the quays. The sea was as calm as a lake, the 
cannon roared on the beach, the soldiers of the camp were as- 
sembled on the heights, and the whole formed a magnificent sight. 
The two sovereigns separated, exchanging marks of the most 
affectionate cordiality, and the emperor did not re-enter his car- 
riage until the steamer had left the port. 

The city of Boulogne swarmed with military of all arms of the 
service. Flags were displayed from every house. Great excite- 
ment prevailed, and visitors arrived in great numbers from all 
parts of France, and every steamer that came across the channel 
was crowded to overflowing with English. The next day the 
King of Portugal arrived by railroad from Belgium. As the roy- 
al train entered the station, a salute of artillery was fired. <A 
carpet had been spread from the railroad car to the carriage for 
the king to walk upon. The imperial guard was formed into a 
hollow square in the yard of the railroad station. The young 
king was received by General Cotte and several aides-de-camp, 
orderly officers of the emperor. His majesty was then conveyed 
in a court carriage to the Hotel Brighton, the head-quarters of 
Napoleon, where he found the emperor ready to receive him. His 
majesty greeted him with marked cordiality. 

After a few minutes’ repose, the two sovereigns went in an open 
carriage and four to the camp, the suites of their majesties follow- 
ing in other carriages. A detachment of the Cent Gardes, in 
their brilliant uniforms, escorted the royal vehicle ; and on arriv- 
ing near the column of Napoleon on the heights, two squadrons 
of Guides who were drawn up in lines, presented arms. Arrived 
at the camp, the king and the emperor drove slowly down a long 
line of troops. The troops afterwards filed off, their majesties 
still remaining in the carriage. As the emperor and king passed 
down the line, the soldiers raised enthusiastic cries of “ Vive 
’Empereur !” and the crowd assembled near repeated them heart- 
ily. Iam told that the emperor is much liked by the soldiers ; 
he wore the uniform of a French general, with the blue ribbon 
of the order of Christ of Portugal. The King of Portugal was 
in Portuguese uniform, and wore the red ribbon of the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. The King of Portugal seemed 
to take the liveliest interest in the military spectacle presented to 
him, and before leaving the camp he entered some hats erected 
for the soldiers. The English were much pleased to see their 
flag displayed in several parts of the camp. In some places the 
Turkish flag also appeared. The next day Prince Albert was 
expected to arrive, but as I had seen enough of military show 
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for the’last two days, and was quite tired out in following after it, 
I that very evening started in the express train for Paris. 

My first movement the next morning, here in Paris, was for 
the palace of the Tuileries. The foundations of this kingly resi- 
dence were laid by Catherine de Medicis in 1564. She built the 
entire pavilion in the front of the palace, with the ranges of build- 
ing immediately adjoining, and the pavilions by which they are 
terminated. The palace was further enlarged under Henry IV. 
and Louis XIII. The facade towards the court consists of five 
pavilions, connected together by four ranges of buildings; the 
front towards the garden presents only three pavilions decorated 
with the Ionic and the Corinthian orders. On each side of the 
vestibule of the centre pavilion are ancient statues in marble, rep- 
resenting Mars and Minerva. On pedestals on each side of the 
entrance are lions in white marble. 

The palace of the Tuileries is the official residence of the em- 
peror. [See engraving, page 332.] The garden of the Tuileries 
contains about sixty-seven acres. Immediately in front of the 
palace are two flower-gardens, separated from a broad walk be- 
tween them and the rest of the garden by fosses, and enclosed 
with netted iron railings. A large portion of the garden then 
follows, laid out in the style of Louis XIV. Three circular ba- 
sins and numerous groups of statues adorn this part of the gar- 
den. Beyond this is a plantation of elms and chestnut trees, 
and at the extremity of this plantation is an octagonal piece of 
water. A grand alley in the garden conducts from the centre pa- 
vilion of the palace to this point, and extends beyond the garden 
through the Champs Elysees up to the Arc de Triomphe de 
l’Etoile, which from the road being throughout of the same width 
and of gentle ascent, offers a perspective view of no common 
beauty. 

The entire garden is profusely decorated with statues, vases 
and fountains. The borders of all the alleys and avenues are 
studded with orange trees and laurel roses. This alley is the 
most fashionable promenade—all the gayest of the gay world of 
the capital are to be found here. A military band plays before 
the palace in the garden every evening. The closing of the gar- 
den is at nine, which is announced by the beat of drums, and a 
company of soldiers then pass through the garden to see that all 
have left. 

The court of the Tuileries, on the east side of the palace,was 
principally formed by Napoleon. It is separated from the Place 
du Carrousel by a handsome iron railing, with gilt spear-heads. 
There are three gateways opening from this court into the Place 
du Carrousel ; Napoleon used to review his troops in this vast 
court. The troops who mount guard at the Tuileries, are in- 
spected here daily at ten o’clock, with music. The Place du Car- 
rousel derives its name from a great tournament held here by 
Louis XIV., in 1662. The principal object of interest in this 
square is the triumphal arch erected by the order of Napoleon, in 
1806. It is an imitation of the arch of Septimins Severus at 
Rome; it is sixty feet by twenty at its base, and forty-five feet 
high. It consists of a central and two lateral arches. Eight 
Corinthian columns of red Languedoc marble, with bases and 
capitals of bronze, adorned with eagles, support the entablatare. 
The summit is crowned by a triumphal car, formerly drawn by 
the four celebrated bronze horses cast at Corinth two hundred 
years before Christ. The Romans having pillaged Corinth, the 
horses were carried to Rome; from thence they were taken to 
Constantinople ; from there to Venice, whence Napoleon took 
them to Paris; but were again restored to Venice by the Allies 
in 1815, where I saw them in front of the cathedral of St. Mark. 
The horses now drawing the car are models of the above. A 
figure of Victory stands in the car, and figures on each side lead 
the horses. Over each column stands a marble figure of a soldier 
of Napoleon’s army, in the uniform of the several corps, and over 
each of the smaller archways is a marble bas-relief representing 
memorable events of the campaign of 1805. 

The palace of the Louvre forms one side of the Place du Car- 
ronsel. To this I gained admittance by producing my passport. 
Charles LX. inhabited the old Louvre, and, as is well known, fired 
from its windows on the victims of the St. Bartholomew massacre. 
Henry III., Henry IV. and Louis XIII. also resided here, as well 
as the unfortunate English queen Henrietta, widow of Charles I. 
Louis XV. during part of his minority, inhabited the Louvre, 
but since then it has been devoted to the reception of the vari- 
ous muscums of the fine arts, etc., and has occasionally been 
used for great ceremonies of state. The eastern front of th? Lou- 
vre is one of the finest pieces of architecture of any age. 


I left the Louvre for the Hotel des Invalides. I: is here that 
the veterans who have fought and bled for their country tind a 
calm retreat when ace or wounds remove them from their milita- 
ry career. On entering upon the terrace in front of the Hotel, 
are seen sixteen beautiful bronze pieces of heavy artillery and two 
mortars mounted along the fosse, being the fruits of former vic- 
tories. The front of the hotel is six hundred and twelve fect 
in length ; it is divided into four stories. Statues of Mars and 
Minerva adorn the entrance. The principal front has two lateral 
gateways, and a central one leading into the Cour d’Honneur, 
which is three hundred and fifteen feet long, one hundred and 
ninety-two feet broad, and is entered by a spacious and elegant 
vestibule adorned with Ionic columns. It is surrounded by four 
piles of buildings. The institution is under the direction of the 
Minister of War. The governor is generally the senior marshal 
of France, who is assisted by a staff composed of one general of 
division or brigade, one colonel and eight captains. The num- 


“ber of the Invalides at present amounts to about 3500, it will, 


however, hold 5000. Their only ordinary duty, by their own re- 
quest, is to mount guard about the establishment. In my next [ 
shall further describe other interesting sights I saw in Paris. 
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SCENERY IN BOSTON HARBOR. 

The first settlement in Boston harbor (1630), seems, by the 
early records, to have been at Charlestown—the banks of the 
Charles River no doubt presenting the most natural inducements. 
But as the inhabitants soon multiplied, the major part of them 
were inclined to remove from Charlestown to Boston. “ As the 
Indians had long before given the name of Shawmut to this place, 
it was then generally called by that name; but the people who re- 
sided at Charlestown, from the view and observation of three 


| 


BACK CHANNEL, BOSTON HARBOR. 


hills that appeared in a range to them, saw fit to call it first by 
the name of Trimountain.” The “three hills” were known by 
the names of Copp’s Hill, Fort Hill and Beacon Hill. It was 
from Copp’s Hill that the British cannonaded and destroyed 
Charlestown during the battle of Bunker Hill. It is situated on 
the north side of the peninsula, while Fort Hill lies on the east, 
and directly opposite the harbor. This hill took its name from a 
fort built upon it by the votative labors of the inhabitants of 
Charlestown, Roxbury and Dorchester; it was made famous by 


MAIN CHANNEL, BOSTON HARBOR. 


SY" 


the imprisonment of Sir Edmund Andros, who had repaired the 
fort, rendering it a capital prison for himself and his accomplices 
—and on this hill the supporters of the Stamp Act were burnt in 
effigy, in 1765. Beacon Hill is the highest. On its summit was 
built a beacon from which, in case of invasion, a barrel of tar 
sent up a black and blazing column to arouse the surrounding 
country. This beacon was blown down in 1789. These heights, 
once the sites of breastworks, fortresses, and bea- 
cons, and once so conspicuous from the harbor, are now, with 
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ANCIENT TOMBSTONE AT CASTLE ISLAND. 


one exception, viz., the third and highest, that on which the State 
House stands, scarcely distinguishable. They form but a com- 
mon part of the busy hive of industry whose hum is heard over 
the world. ‘Turning our attention now towards South Boston, 
the eye takes in the noble Asylum for the Blind, which from 
Mount Washington fairly towers toward the skies. From its fect 
run out toward the city, the green grounds of the House of Cor- 
rection. ‘The prison houses look admonishingly, yet for such an> 
institution, unusually cheerful, with their white walls shining 
through the branches of the bright, graceful clms. Little higher 
up is the House of Reformation, built of greyish stone, which, 
in the long exposure to the air, takes a variety of subdued tints, 
reminding you of the stone of cottages you see in England. Both 
these houses of confinement scem much preferable to the squalid 
houses of the starving; and do the terrors of the broken law, re- 
flected from thence, sufficiently intimidate those who suffer shame, 
hunger and all manner of wretchedness beneath the temptations 
of a wealthy city? But let us pass on to Dorchester Heights. 
Here are slight remains of breastworks. Here the “ First in 
War” lay intrenched with his besieging army. These heights 
are fast cutting away beneath the tooth of—not time, but of ava- 
rice—ploughed into flat streets, levelled, it may be, to the flatness 
of street overseers’ and town councilmen’s agen vane Alas! 
my countrymen. Below South Boston is seen a beautiful little 
bay, called Bay View, with a grove of evergreens not far above 
it, and villages stretching beyond, with their shining windows ; 
their rustic steeples peering among the hills and the trees with 
their plumes fixed in the distance, and far away a line of blue 
mountains. Standing at the extremity of City Point, which pro- 
tects this little bay from the north winds, we wave our handker- 
chiefs and attract a boat over from Castle Island, where we soon 
land and find ourselves literally trampling on the dust of cen- 
turies. Four after the settlement at Charlestown, “ the 
governor, council, divers of the ministers and others, met at this 
island and there agreed upon erecting two platforms and one 
small fortification to protect the town; and for the furtherance of 
it, they agreed to lay out five pounds a man until a rule might 
be made at the next general court. The deputy governor, Roger 
Ludlow, was chosen governor of the work. he next general 
court agreed to fortify Castle Island.” This castle, it seems, fell 
to pieces in a few years, as it had been cemented with lime made 
from burning oyster shells. It was rebuilt in 1644 or thereabouts, 
burnt in 1673, and a new one built with stone was erected, and 
for a long time kept in repair and good posture of defence. There 
was likewise “‘a apm | building erected on the island for the re- 
ception of convicts, whose crimes deserved the gallows, but by 
the lenity of the government had their punishment changed, etc., 
etc.” Here, abode the celebrated Stephen Burroughs. ‘This isl- 
and belongs to the United States, by which Fort Independence 
has been erected on the castle ruins. We find no remains of eld, 


FORT INDEPENDENCE, BOSTON HARBOR. 


dating farther 
hack than 1768. 
On the west side 
of the wall, a tomb- 
stone stands, fixed 
probably, where it 
was original] 


planted, _beneat 

which sleeps the 
good old Edward 
Pursley, whose 


spirit, we trust, has 
spent nearly a cen- 
tury in heaven. 
There is likewise, 
an ancient slab, 
small, of red sand- 
stone, bearing the 
name of Nathaniel 
Ely, but no date, 
and stranger to re- 
late, no epitaph! 
But turning the 
western flank of a 
battery that fronts 
on the channel to- 
wards the city, we 
behold a different 
monument, each of whose four faces bears an inscription. Here, 
the name—an offic r of U. S. Light Artillery ; there—that the 
stone is crected by the officers of his regiment; on the third side, 
that he fell near the spot; and on the fourth, the distich from 
Collins’s beautiful ode : 


“ Here Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To deck the turf that wraps his clay.” 

Stepping now on to the sea wall, we proceed around the island. 
Here we may observe the wonderful beauty cf the harbor, with 
its cities on land and its steeple-pointed shipping, in the midst of 
which sit so lovely, the flocks of graceful and motionless islands. 
As they are mostly barren of the habitations of man, with the ex- 
ception of charitable, or warlike edifices, which tend rather to 
heighten than mar the effect, the numerous islands lend a perpet- 
ual repose to the scene. It is at some points of view as if nature 
had never been invaded, or as if the change had but just begun. 
From the eastern angle of the sea-wall one of the peculiarities of 
the harbor may be observed—one of those prospects, complete in 
itself, which characterize the whole as a continnation rather than 
a single view—we mean the Back Channel. But in order to en- 
joy the full tide of beauty, we must ascend to the ramparts. Be- 

old the Charles River, winding as it were out of the clouds, and 
pouring through forests of masts, with Boston looking down from 
its triumvir throne ; the State House—how beautifully it sits, lend- 
ing a coronal finish to the scene! the heights of East Boston on 
the right, and the misty blue hills stretching down to Nahant, per- 
ceived, too, in the distance. Then at the mouth of the harbor, 
see the slender light-house ; glance at the long, low, straight and 
emphatic line of Fort Warren; now the Long Island head light 
and hotel; again, the Back Channel, with the water gleaming in 
between the island that overlapped on your right from the sea-wall 
below ; the Farm-School building on Thompson’s Island—albeit 
its back is where its front properly should be—now its sisters 
of Charity and Justice, at South Boston, on the one side, and 
Deer Island on the other, the hospital—the grandest building of 
all—with its windows illuminated by the setting sun ; and you will 
— accomplished the circuit of prominent points in Boston 

arbor. 


MONUMENT ON CASTLE [SLAND. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
KISS ME, MAMA. 


“ Kiss me, mama!” and with tenderness 
The mother sought in a warm caress 
The lips of her cherub child; 
And her heart grew proud of the winning grace ° 
Which lay in the lovely upturned fate 
That so innocently smiled. 


“Good night, mama!’ and the crim 
That flushed her cheeks, like the early beams © 
That tint the eastern sky, 
Grew calm in the gentle hush of night, - 
And slowly faded the holy light 
That shone in her beaming eye: 


‘Good morning,:mame'’ and the ringing sound 
Of that quickened step; as with eager bound . 
She sprang to her mother’s knee 
And pressed to her lip the morning kiss 
Filled the mother’s heart with a gush of bliss” 
That no other joy could see: 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
THE CAPTAIN’S PROTEGE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


THovcH not much after sunset, the twilight shadows were al- 
ready creeping into the close, narrow streets and alleys of the city 
where are found the abodes of poverty. A little girl with a bas- 
ket on her arm turned into one of the most dreary of these nar- 
row streets, and approached an old, forlorn-looking house, which 
gave shelter to several poor families. She went near enough to 
obtain sight of a woman who stood at the outer door, chatting 
with a man who was leaning against the curbstone, when, as if 
assailed by some emotion of fear, she stealthily drew back and 
crouched so closely to the side of a neighboring building that she 
would have hardly been noticed by a casual passer-by, amid the 
gloom, which every minute fell more darkly around her. 

The child, as she sat with her large, dark eyes peering out from 
beneath a close, brown hood, much the worse for wear, had a wild, 
elfish look, which seemed to say that she had no community of in- 
terest or feeling with any of the vast multitude that thronged the 
broad thoroughfares, or swarmed in the dark and noisome alleys. 

“ Humphrey, if you come across Dill, I wish you would send 
her along home,”’ said the woman who stood in the doorway, as 
the man who had been leaning against the curbstone made a mo- 
tion to go. “ She ought to have been here half an hour ago. Do 
you hear, Humphrey ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer, as he commenced moving leisurely 
along. 

The little girl drew still more closely to the side of the build- 
ing where she had seated herself, and pulled her hood over her 
face, so that no part of it could be seen except her eyes, which had 
in them a look of anxiety and almost wild alarm. The woman, 
in the meantime, withdrew into the interior of the building; and 
the child, she hardly knew why, hoped that she would escape the 
notice of Humphrey. As he drew near, she/ almost imagined 
that the beatings of her heart, which sounded so loud to her- 
self, must be heard by him. He stopped when he arrived op- 
posite her. She did not move a finger, and even held her breath, 
as he stooped down, the better to examine what in the gloom 
looked more like a heap of soiled rags than a human being. As 
he was about to lay his hand upon her arm, she sprang to her fect, 
and with a sudden bound, attempted toescape. He was too quick 
for her, and when she felt his firm grasp upon her arm, she uttered 
a sharp cry, like a frightened animal. 

“ Why Dill, is it you ?” said Humphrey. 

“0, Mr. Humphrey,” said she, “‘ please let me go.” 

“ Well, I will, if you’ll go home, where you ought to be.” 

“I’m afraid to go.” 

«Cause it’s so late, I s’pose. You should come along in bet- 
ter season.” 

“No, it aint that. I couldn’t sell my matches, only a few 
bunches, and old Miss Diggs will beat me.” 

“ Couldn’t sell your matches? That was ’cause you spent your 
time playing with the little vagabones you found in the streets, in- 
stead of attendin’ to your business.” 

“No, I haven’t played a bit. The children plague me, and call 
me names, and I don’t love to play with ’em. Nobody wouldn’t 
buy ’em. One lady looked so smiling and beautiful as she came 
out of one of the grand houses, that I asked her to buy some, but 
she told me to go out of her way, and then called me an ugly- 
lookin’, ill-mannered imp. I used to like to sec handsome ladies, 
all dressed out in fine clothes, but I sha’n’t any more. I shall hate 
’em ;”’ and to give emphasis to her words, she stamped on the pave- 
ment with her little bare foot. 

“You've got good grit, Dill—I’ll say that for you,” said Hum- 
phrey, laughing. “Come, go along home. I'll venture you to 
fight your way with old Miss Diggs, or anybody else ;” and as he 
spoke, he gave her a slight push. 

“ Don’t, Mr. Humphrey—please don’t make me go. I beg you 
wont make me go. She’ll beat me, and lock me into the garret, 
and keep me there till I’m almost starved.” 

“ What will you do, then? Stayin the street, and likely as not 
be carried off to the watch-house ?” 

Before she had time to answer, a gentleman who, unperceived 
by her or Humphrey, had, by a few words which met his ear, been 
induced to stop at a little distance, and listen to what they were 
saying, stepped forward. 

“How much did you expect to get for your matches, my little 
girl?” 


“ Old Miss Diggs said there were enough to come to three shil- 
lings, and I’ve sold only a few bunches of ’em.” 

She said this rather sullenly, for she supposed his question to be 
prompted by idle curiosity, which, in her present state of feeling, 
she had little desire to gratify. 

“Here is the money expected for the matches,” said he, putting 
three shillings into the child’s hands. “Give it to the woman you 
live with, and escape the beating.” 

“ Enough for all of ’em, did you say ?” 

Yes.” 

“ How will you carry ’em all, sir? If I could only let you have 
the basket, but I don’t dare to.” 

“ Never mind the matches,” said the gentleman. “I’ve no use 
for them. Perhaps you will be more lucky to-morrow, and suc- 
ceed in selling them.” 

“Run now, Dill,” said Humphrey. ‘The faster you can make 
your feet fiy, the better ’twill be for you, I reckon.” 

Little Dill needed no second bidding. She started away like 
an arrow ; but after going a few steps, turned and came back. 

“T was so glad, that I forgot to thank you for the money,” said 
she, and making a low courtesy, she performed the neglected ci- 
vility in a manner quite unexceptionable. 

Still she hesitated to go, and looked wistfully into the gentle- 
man’s face, as could be seen by the light of the lamps, which were 
now lit, and glittered like a line of stars along the narrow strect. 

“ Well, my poor child,” said he, “don’t you think I have given 
what will be considered as satisfactory for the matches ?” 

“O, yes indeed—it aint that. I was thinkin’ if you would only 
tell me your name.” 

“ That is easily done,” he replied, with a smile., “‘My name is 
Walter Cheston.” 

“T’ve heard of Captain Walter Cheston,” said Humphrey. 

“Why did you wish to know my name?” said Captain 
Cheston. 

“T thought if I was only a good little girl, I would—” 

She stopped short and hung her head. 

“Would what ?” he asked in an encouraging voice. 

“Give you a picture I’ve got of a beautiful lady. But I’m 
such a bad girl you wouldn’t take it of me, would you ?” 

“Maybe I would. At any rate, I should like to see it.” 

“Then if you'll only wait here a few minutes, I’ll run and 
get it.” 

“T’m glad, anyhow, that little Dill, though she does look more 
like a scarecrow than a human critter, and is, accordin’ to what 
Miss Diggs says, full as bad-behaved as she looks, has got money 
enough to save her from one of the cruel beatings, such as she 
gets sometimes,” said Humphrey, speaking to himself rather than 
to Captain Cheston. 

“Do you know anything about her ?—who she is or where she 
came from ?” inquired the captain. 

“T can’t say that I do,” he replied. “The first time I ever 
saw her was five years ago, I should think. I called to see an ac- 
quaintance, who boarded with the woman where she lives. She 
would have been a real pretty child then if she hadn’t looked so 
scared and kind of wild like. Miss Diggs pretended she was the 
child of her sister who was dead ; but I never believed it. ’*Twant 
reasonable to s’pose she would treated her so cruel, if she’d been 
any relation toher. Inever thought she would been the ugly 
little wretch that she is, if she hadn’t been treated worse than a 
dog, as ’twere.” 

Little Dill soon reached the house, and as she entered the room 
where Mrs. Diggs stood washing the supper dishes, she held out 
the money Captain Cheston gave her, as a peace offering ; but her 
eye, instead of being caught by the silver, fell on the basketfull 
of matches. 

“Don’t strike me,” said the child, cowering as she spoke, to es- 
cape the intended blow from Mrs. Diggs’s uplifted hand. ‘“ Here’s 
money—as much as the matches would ’ave come to.” 

“How did you get it? Did anybody see you take it?” said 
the woman earnestly, though instinctively lowering her voice. 

“ A gentleman gave it to me,” said Dill, proudly. 

“Come, Dill, there’s no use in your fibbing to me.” 

“T tell you the truth. Bad as everybody says I am, I never 
stole, and never will. Mr. Humphrey says it’s wicked; and I'll 
starve first.” 

“I wont be talked impudent to. You'll jest go without your 
supper for saying that,” and opening the door of a narrow pas- 
sage, where were disclosed some ladder-like stairs, she pushed the 
child in and fastened the door on the outside. 

Little Dill was furious. She beat against the door with her 
tiny fist till the knuckles were red and bruised, demanding at the 
same time, in a loud voice, to be released. 

“I will come out—I will come out,” she exclaimed. “If you 
don’t let me come out I’ll tell the gentleman of you who gave me 
the money.” 

“Tell him, and weleome—that’s a little dear—I mean when you 
happen to get a chance.” 

As Mrs. Diggs never addressed to her any word of endearment 
except when she was particularly exasperated, little Dill knew 

there was no chance of her getting any supper. The thought 
caused her to be silent at once, though if possible her anger was 
more intense than ever. For a minute or two she stood near the 
foot of the stairs, grasping the railing so hard that her nails pene- 
trated the wood, causing the blood to almost start at their roots. 
Gradually her hands relaxed their hold, and with tottering steps 
she crept up stairs to the attic where she slept. Now that the vio- 
lence of her passion had subsided, a vivid sense of her forlorn- 
ness came over her, and tears streamed down her cheeks. The 
kindness of Captain Cheston was an episode in her life, brief as 
it was bright, which, now that it was passed, only served to make 


her situation appear still more gloomy and miserable. If she 
could only have gone and given him the picture, as she promised 
she would, she would not much care, she thought, even if Mrs. 
Diggs kept her in the garret a waole week; but now she would 
never see him again, and he would always, as long as he lived, 
think she told him a lie. 

“ And he called me his poor child, she murmured to herself. 
“‘ Nobody else ever called me so—nobody since a long time ago— 
and that seems to me to have been in a dream. And his voice 
was so low and so kind, for all I’m such an ugly looking child.” 

Her words were broken by sobs, and a fresh gush of tears wet 
her thin, pale cheeks. 

Young as she was, she did not often shed tears. The gentler 
emotions of her nature had been kept down and stifled by harsh 
words and cruel treatment. Now they gushed forth like the waters 
of old from the heart of the rock in the wilderness, though not 
the rod, but a few kind words had unsealed them. She could not 
sleep, and the moonbeams, which stole in through the shattered 
roof, lying like flakes of silver on the rough floor, had a beauty 
that had never revealed itself to her before. 

Captain Cheston waited a long time for little Dill to bring him 
the picture. Humphrey remained at a little distance, watchful, 
yet seemingly careless. After a while he approached Captain 
Cheston and addressed him respectfully : 

“T don’t think,” said he, “ that the child will be back here again 
to-night. She would be glad to come, no doubt, but when she 
told you she’d come, I didn’t think Miss Diggs would let her. 
However, if you’ll wait here a bit, I’ll go and try to find out.” 

The captain replied that he would be obliged to him if he 
would. Humphrey returned after an absence of a few minutes. 

‘Dill is nowhere to be seen,” said he, “so she’s been sent off 
to bed, I s’pose.”” 

“ Very likely,” was the reply, and bidding Humphrey “ good- 
night,” he walked away, though slowly, as if lost in thought. 

Though little Dill did not go to sleep till long after midnight, 
she woke before it was fairly light. The first thing she did was 
to take the picture she had promised Captain Cheston, from the 
midst of the heap of rags which served her as a bed, and conceal 
it about her person. It was the miniature of a lady, painted on 
ivory, and had been in her possession only a few months. She 
found it one day, when for some misdemeanor she was imprisoned 
in the garret, enclosed in the centre of a bundle of old letters and 
newspapers, tied firmly together with a piece of twine. She un- 
tied the bundle, merely for the sake of having something to do, 
for except that she could name a few of the capital letters she knew 
nothing about reading. 

When the miniature slid from its hiding place, she thought it 
was a little book ; but when she had succeeded in opening it, and 
saw the face of a young and exquisitely beautiful lady, she was 
for a few moments almost wild with joy. She no longer wished 
to be released from her imprisonment. She was happy, with that 
bright, smiling face looking up into hers. She was certain that 
Mrs. Diggs knew nothing about it, and she was equally certain 
that if she told her, she would deprive her of her treasure. 

Once, when Mrs. Diggs was in a more genial mood than usual, 
she ventured to bring the bundle of papers forward and ask whose 
they were. 

“ Where did they come from ?” she inquired. 

“T found ’em up garret in an old broken kettle,” Dill replied. 

“They belonged to the old woman that brought you here, I 
s’pose. She was always poring over a paper or a book, when she 
might ’ave been helping me; but she was too lazy to work.” 

“Was she old, did you say ?” 

“ Yes, old enough to be your grandmother.” 

“ And was she my grandmother ?” : 

“ How should I know? She said she was no relation to you ; 
but there’s no knowing whether she spoke the truth or told a lie. 
It’s my belief she was, for she was full as ill-looking as you 
are.”” 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“Dead—that’s where she is.” 

“Dead ?” 


“Yes. Is that anything so very strange? Now that you’ve 
found out all I know about her, you may leave asking questions.”’ 

There were several more which she wished to ask, but she dared 
not disobey. 

Captain Cheston, as he pursued his way homewards, could not 
keep little Dill out of his mind. It certainly was not because it 
was anything strange to come across a ragged, dirty child, with a 
face whereon was written the story of want and suffering. He 
saw scores of such every day, if business or curiosity led him to 
certain parts of the city. Nor was it because he could discern any 
traces of beauty, such as might sometimes be scen gleaming 
through the foulness and distortion, such as wretchedness and a 
frequent exacerbation of the evil passions spreads over the coun- 
tenance. It was this: a sad voice, mournful as the murmur of a 
sea-shell—a voice long ago hushed in death—and which was al- 
most banished from his memory, by the never-ceasing cares and 
turmoil of life, came back to him, as he heard Dill beg Humphrey 
not to make her go home. He was on the sea, and “ night was far 
upon its watches,” when that sad voice spoke to him in the low, 
earnest and wailing tones, which were recalled by the entreaties of 
the poor child. It was a young man who spoke, by whose side he 
had been watching for hours, who had not long to live. He had 
for some time been lying in a kind of lethargy, when suddenly he 
roused himself. Light came to his dark eyes, and a crimson flush 
shone through the almostswarthy darkness of his cheeks. 

“ My kind friend,” said he, “my hour is come. Life will not . 
hold out, as I fondly hoped, till the vessel reached land. I would 
that I could have seen Delia again, but it is denied me. She is a 
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stranger in a strange land, with a child less than a year old, and 
no one to care for her or console her, except her old nurse. I left 
her to obtain a legacy bequeathed by a near relation. Itis enough 
to place her above want. I entrust it to you. Inquire for Delia 
Alberti. She is my wife; and there may be some who will re- 
member Julian Alberti, an artist, who acquired some reputation 
during the year he lived in New York.” 

Captain Cheston promised to seek her out, and invest the money 
committed to his care in such a manner as to make it available to 
her support, and before another rising sun shone upon the waters, 
Julian Alberti was at rest. 

When Captain Cheston arrived in New York, he took an early 
opportunity to inquire for Delia Alberti. He without difficulty, 
found the place where her husband said he left her. 

She was dead—had been dead for several weeks, was the an- 
swer to his inquiry. 

“ And her child—was that alive ?” he asked. 

It was not known. After the mother died, the woman who had 
always lived with her, and who took care of her during her illness 
went away, taking the child with her. No one knew where she 
went, and her name was not remembered. It was the nurse, no 
doubt, alluded to by Julian Alberti, but he neglected to give her 
name, and Captain Cheston did not think to inquire. 

With so little to guide him, every effort to trace her proved abor- 
tive. His exertions, which were renewed from time to time, con- 
tinued to be unsuccessful, and for a number of years he had been 
content, by assuring himself that the legacy which had been en- 
trusted to him, and which, by constantly accumulating, had grown 
to be quite a little fortune, continued to be safely invested. 

He, too, had a miniature, which he had found among the effects 
of poor Alberti, which he had carefully preserved. It was the 
likeness of Delia, Alberti’s wife, no doubt, and with a vague, 
half-formed idea that the picture in the possession of little Dill 
might prove to be its counterpart, he made up his mind to call in 
the morning and inquire for her. ‘ 

It was still quite early when he rapped at the door of the house 
where he saw her enter the previous evening, and asked to see the 
little girl who lived with Mrs. Diggs. It was with much reluc- 
tance that she granted his request. She, however, after a little 
while, invited him in, and then going to the foot of the stairs, she 
called in a loud, sharp voice for little Dill to come down. After 
some delay she was heard descending the stairs with loitering 
steps, but when she came in sight of Captain Cheston, she bound- 
ed forward, with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. Seeing him, 
as she afterwards said, put new life into her. 

“ Well, my little girl,” said he, “‘as you didn’t bring me the 
picture last night, which you told me about, I thought I would call 
and look at it.” 

She cast a frightened look at Mrs. Diggs, who stood at a little 
distance, regarding Captain Cheston with an air of mingled defi- 
ance and curiosity. 

“I don’t dare to let you see it now,” whispered little Dill. “She 
didn’t know as I had it, and she’ll kill me, when she finds out 
how handsome it is, ’cause I didn’t show it to her.” 

“T’ll take care of that,” said the captain. “‘ Where do you keep 
the picture ?” 

“ Here it is,” she replied, taking it from the receptacle which, 
with considerable ingenuity, she had prepared for it in the skirt of 
her soiled dress. 

“Isn’t it handsome ?”’ said she; and the light which came to her 
little wan, eager face as she asked the question, was a mild and 
gentle light, softening and humanizing, and even beautifying its 
sharp lines. 

“Yes, my child, it is very beautiful,” was his answer ; and then 
speaking to himself rather than to her, he said: “It is, as Icould 
not help suspecting, the counterpart of the one in my possession.” 
On examining it, all doubt of its being the likeness of Julian Al- 
berti’s wife was removed by finding her name engraved on the 
plain gold setting. 

Mrs. Diggs had remained a silent spectator; her astonishment 
acting as a check on her volubility. The silence was broken by 
Captain Cheston, who asked the child how she came by the 
miniature. 

“« She stole it, I’ll be bound to say,” said Mrs. Diggs, before 
little Dill had time to answer, “for she’s lived with me five or 
six years, and I never sot eyes on it before.” 

“No, I didn’t steal it,” said the child, her eyes flashing with 
anger. 

“Tell me where you did get it,” said Captain Cheston, mildly. 

She told where she found it, and how, when whole days togeth- 
er she was locked up in the garret, she would sometimes say to 
herself that she would behave worse than ever when she was let 
out, but that when she saw the beautiful blue eyes of the picture 
looking into hers it would drive the bad thoughts away and leave 
good ones in their stead. 

Mrs. Diggs began to exclaim angrily, saying there was no truth 
in what Dill said; but Captain Cheston checked her. 

“T am going to take the child under my own care,” said he, 
“and if you will tell me truly all that you know about her, you 
shall be paid for the expense and trouble incurred on her account.” 

“Tt is little that I know,” she replied, her anger much appeased 
by this promise, ‘‘ but what I do know I’m willing to tell you. It 
was a cold day in December, six years ago, or thereabouts, that 
heard a knock at the door, and when I opened it, an oldish woman 
with a child in her arms stood on the step. She had heard that I 
took boarders, she said, and though not without means, she thought 
it best to leave the grand place where she was boarding, till the re- 
turn of the child’s father, who had gone over the sea. Its mother, 
she said, had died a few days before, and she told such a fair story, 
and seemed so earnest to come, I concluded I’d take her. She 


didn’t live long, and then I had the child to maintain and take 
care of myself, which I shouldn’t valued if she*hadn’t been such 
a cross, crying little imp. As for the means the woman told 
about, little was left after she died—barely enough to bury her. 
She never left looking for the child’s father, as long as she lived. 
In my opinion ’twas all make-believe, for she pretended he’d bring 
a power of money with him when he came—just to pull wool over 
my eyes, you know; but he never made his appearance, and 
never will, I reckon.” 

“ Did she tell you his name ?” inquired Captain Cheston. 

“Yes; and I kept it in my mind as long as keeping it there was 
of any use; after that I bothered myself no more about it, for it 
was an outlandish sounding name and hard to remember.” 

“You call the little girl Dill; is that what the woman called 
her, who left her here ?”’ 

“No; she called her Delia, but I call her Dill, for short.” 

“ Well,” said Captain Cheston, “as I’ve already hinted, I in- 
tend to take the childunder my own care. In a few hours I shall 
call again and see about it.” 

Captain Cheston, who was a bachelor of forty, boarded with his 
sister, a widow by the name of Wilson. At his request she 
consented to assume the care of little Delia. Though the change 
in her appearance was much for the better, after undergoing a 
thorough ablution, and being dressed in suitable clothing, so that 
Captain Cheston hardly recognized her, still her appearance was 
so unattractive, that Mrs. Wilson almost repented having consent- 
ed to take charge of her. She, however, found her very grateful 
and affectionate to herself as well as to her brother. She was, 
moreover, willing, and even eager to be taught, and conquered the 
difficulties of whatever task she undertook with astonishing facil- 
ity. But it was long before Mrs. Wilson, watchful and judicious 
as she was, could succeed in controlling—much more in prevent- 
ing, those ebullitions, or rather paroxysms of passion which would 
assail her whenever she recalled the taunts and threats of Mrs. 
Diggs, and the cruelty with which she treated her. Yet she was 
not discouraged. She was certain that time and patience would 
work a change, which, if slow, would be sure. Even her person- 
al appearance, she soon began to think, would after a while grow 
to be passable. 

Captain Cheston was more sanguine in his expectations. He 
predicted that one day she would be a marvel of grace and beauty, 
and what, he said was much better, with more heart than awhole 
ball-room full of fashionable belles. 

Those who had less faith than either Captain Cheston or Mrs. 
Wilson, and would not believe that the evil effects derived from 
early neglect and ill example could ever be overcome, could they 
have seen her ten years from the day she was received into her 
new home, would have confessed that even the captain’s expecta- 
tions had not been too highly wrought. 

Delia often looked on her mother’s portrait and said, “If I could 
only resemble her.” 

“ If you could see yourself, my child,” Captain Cheston said 
one day, when he chanced to overhear her, “as you looked 
the other day when you gave Humphrey, what after his long ill- 
ness will make him and his family comfortable, till he is again 
able to work, you would see that the wish is unnecessary. Though 
your features and your complexion are such as your father’s were, 
there are times when the beautiful expression of your mother’s 
countenance pervades yours.” 

“Brother,” said Mrs. Wilson, “you should not flatter Delia.” 

“ What I say is not flattery—merely the truth. Besides, Delia 
is not conceited enough to think more highly of herself than she 
ought.” 

At this moment a step in the hall sent a warm, crimson glow 
to the cheek of Delia. 

“That is Dudley Atherly’s step,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
possible that he has returned so soon ?” 

“ Quite possible,” said a young man of twenty-five, who en- 
tered the room as she asked the question. 

“ The business which called you away was more easily settled 
than you expected, was it not ?” said Captain Cheston. 

“Yes; the anticipated obstacles were mostly imaginary, and 
melted away like frost-work in the warm sunshine. My claim to 
the estate is uo longer disputed.” 

“Tf thati the case,” said the captain, “ my sister, to say nothing 
of Delia, will have her hands full, if I am allowed to judge by 
what little experience I gained while on a visit to a friend, whose 
daughter was preparing to be married. Such an amount of man- 
tua-making and millinery, I suspect was never accomplished be- 
fore nor since, in so short atime. And then there was the wed- 
ding cake and the wedding pies to make, and so many other 
things to do, that it was surprising to me how any one knew 
what should be done first.” 

“ How long did they have to do it in?” inquired Mrs. Wilson. 

“I don’t recollect,” he replied. ‘ Not long, however.” 

“«T dare say it was more than three weeks,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
“‘ Now I wont ask more than that to have everything ready.” 

“ You have a cool head, and a clear one,’ said her brother. 
“ And since I promised Dudley, that if successful in his under- 
taking, he should have leave to claim Delia’s hand in three weeks 
from the time he returned, it shall be even so.” 

While the countenance of young Atherly was eloquent in 
thanks, Delia said something about there not being half time 
enough for the necessary preparations. 

“ But you know that I have promised,” said the captain, “and 
you know also that I never break my word.,; Willing hearts and 
ready hands have been known to accomplish wonders, and as there 
will be sure to be both in the presentcase, there is nothing to fear.” 

“There will be, as far as I am concerned,” said Mrs. Wilson. 
“ As for Delia, she must speak for herself.” 
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Though Delia remained silent, there is no reason to believe 
that she entertained any secret intention of retarding the prepar- 
ations. At any rate, at the end of the three weeks there was 
nothing left undone, and Mrs. Wilson said it was as much owing 
to the efficient aid rendered by Delia, as to her own exertions. 

“Who would have thought,” said Mrs. Wilson, speaking to 
her brother, in a low voice, as the wedding guests were assem- 
bling, “‘ that the poor, miserable-looking child you brought here 
ten years ago would ever be so charming a bride ?” 


[Translated for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
WORDS OF SOCRATES, 


BY WILLIAM A. KENYON. 


When Socrates to build a house designed, 
Every one censured in some point his plan. 
One said the interior—to speak his mind— 
Was quite unworthy of so great a man; © 
Another blamed its aspect, and they all ° 
Cond d the apart ts, as too very small. 
“This house for him? One scarce can turn in it!” 
“Such as it is,” said he, ‘‘ what Heaven sends 
It may be filled with, sooner than true friends.”’ 
And the good Socrates sustained his charge : 
—His house for such was more than amply large. 
“ Your friend,” each writes, and trusting fools are bit. 
Nothing more common than the name is found, 
Yet nothing rarer lives above the ground. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past; 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.} 

NOVEMBER NINETEENTH. 
1794.—Treaty of Peace with England signed at London. 
1798.—Wolfe Tone anticipated execution in Dublin gaol. 
1809.—The French, under Mortier, defeated the Spaniards at 

Occana. 

1845.—Prof. Dod, a noted mathematician, died at Princeton. 

1847.—Over one hundred passengers lost by an accident on 
the “ Talisman.” 

NOVEMBER TWENTIETH. 

1759.—Gen. Wolfe’s remains interred near Greenwich, Eng. 

1804.—New York Historical Society founded. 

1805.—Austrians defeated by the French at Olmutz. 

1847.—Corner-stone of Boston Cochituate reservoir laid. 

1851.—Fatal accident at the Ninth Ward school, New York. 


NOVEMBER TWENTY-FIRST. 

1780.—Trumbull the painter, imprisoned in London as a spy. 

1806.—Hamburg captured by the French under Mortier. 

1806.—Napoleon issued his ‘Commercial Decrees.” 

1840.—Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter born. 

1847.—Steamer “ Pheenix” burned on Lake Michigan—250 
lives lost. 

NOVEMBER TWENTY-SECOND. 

1773.—Committee of correspondence chosen at Boston—germ 
of the Revolution. 

1795.—Massena defeated the Swiss and Austrians at Loano. 

1827.—Paulding monument at Peekskill, N. Y., dedicated. 

1847.—Gen. Dufour advanced successfully on Lucerne. 

1849.—Lord Gough defeated the Sikhs, at great loss of life. 


NOVEMBER TWENTY-THIRD. 
1775.—Rivington’s press at New York destroyed by the Whigs. 
1812.—Onudinot defeated the Russians at Niematitza. 
1814.—Vice President E. Gerry died at Washington, aged 70. 
1849.—Dr. George Parkman murdered at Boston by Professor 

Webster. 
NOVEMBER TWENTY-FOURTH. 


1572.—John Knox, Scotch reformer, died. 

1784.—Gen. Taylor born in Virginia. 

1804.—Treaty of Ghent. 

1815.—Grace Darling, the English heroine, born. 
1840.—Gen Mercer’s remains re-interred at Philadelphia. 
1848.—The pope escaped in disguise from Rome. 


NOVEMBER TWENTY-FIFTH. 
1694.—Bishop John Tillotson died, aged 64. 
1758.—Gen. John Armstrong born at Carlisle, Pa. 
1758.—Noah Webster born at Hollis, N. H. 
1783.—British troops evacuated New York. 
1844.—The Duke d’Aumale married a princess at Naples. 


BEAVERS, 

The beavers inhabiting the northern parts of Europe are said 
to be essentially the same as those which establish their republican 
dwellings along the course of our North American streams. In 
an article which appears in the North British Review, it is stated 
that these interesting animals still exist in certain sections of 
Sweden and Norway. The number of the tribe has diminished 
so much latterly, that its members are rigorously protected by law, 
for a considerable term pen The great requirements of the 
beaver are a thinly peopled country, with abundance of wood and 
water. In the American and arctic regions their northern exten- 
sion seems to be restricted solely by the deficiency of wood, and they 
are known to have occurred as far south as the parallel of 30 de- 

, or almost to the Gulf of Mexico. The flesh of the animal 
is greatly prized by hunters and voyageurs, especially when roast- 
ed in the skin after the hair is singed off. This of course is an 
expensive luxury, and is frowned at by the fur traders. The de- 
mand for beaver skins has decreased within a few years, owing to 
the different materials now used in the manufacture of hats. In 
1828, 26,927 beaver skins were imported from Quebec to England. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SILK-WORMS. 

The insect represent- 
ed below is the Bom- 
byx Paphia, a species 
of silk-worm, and we 
have depicted it in a 
wild state, as it ap- 
attached to the 
of Bengal. 
A French naturalist 
has proposed to intro- 
duce it into Europe as 
a substitute for the 
silk-worms now em- 
ployed, on account of 
a great mortality 
among the latter. The 
Bombyx Paphia lives 
in a wild state on the 
forest-trees of Eastern 
Asia. About the be- 


import it from Lon- 
don, where a h 
_ is fixed on it. 
ately, M. Lamarre 
Piquot who, twenty 
years ago, was the first 
to point out to manu- 
facturing le the 
excellent qualities of 
the Bombyx Paphia, 
is again speaking on 
this important subject. 
According to his idea, 
the insect might be 
brought from Bengal 
with more facility and 
success than in 1830, 
in consequence of the 
regular communica- 
tions with India by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and 


inning of the present 
William Hos- 
bourg, who had ob- 
served it in Bengal, 
where it is called the 
tussah, and also gouty- 
, proposed to work 
it and introduce it in- 
to the southern coun- 
tries of Europe. Thir- 
ty years afterwards, 
M. Lamarre Piquot, 
to whom the unpro- 
ductive projects of the 
English traveller were 
entirely unknown, was 
exploring the forests 
of Bengal. He had 
occasion in his turn to 
observe the same Bom- 
byx, and he did more 
than plan, he carried 
into execution the in- 
troduction of the use- 
ful insect into France. Unfor- 
tunately, the voyages at this 
epoch, when India was reached 
only by doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, were very long. 
This time he had to struggle 
against many tribulations in a 
campaign which consumed elev- 
en months on the water. The 
traveller had the affliction to see 
the number of living cocoons he 
brought reduced to eighty-three, 
and on landing at Bordcaux, in 
1829, he had but sixteen left. 
Of these sixteen cocoons, his last 
hope, thirteen nymph perished 
from the jarring of the mail- 
coach from Bordeaux to Paris, 
notwithstanding the most minute 
attention paid to their packing. 
The three last live cocoons, pre- 
cious wrecks of the expedition, 
finally, in March, 1830, reached 
the glasses of the Museum of 
Natural History. The hatching 
took place, but produced only 
three female butterflies. It would 
have been a great stroke of luck 
to obtain a male, for the males 
are born only in the proportion 
of twenty per cent. To crown 
the misfortune, besides the spe- 
cies being incompletely repre- 
sented, and without chance of 
reproduction, the interesting in- 
sect, as it is described in a letter 
of M. Montbel, the minister, 
made its entry into France under 
the most unfavorable circum- 
stances. All minds were bus 
with the political struggle which 
increased in warmth from day to 
day, and ended in the Revolution 
of July. What Bombyx, even 
one spinning pure gold, could 
have attracted to itself the slight- 
est degree of public attention at 
such a crisis! A report of the 
Academician JU Atreille passed 
without notice. This report re- 
cognized the superior quality of 
the silk presented, without giv- 
ing positive conclusions as to 
the opportunity of introducing 
this Bombyx. Things remained 
in this condition. The active M. 
Lamarre Piquot had no time to 
devote in the ministerial bureaux 
to the glorification of his adopted 
child, his precious, neglected in- 
sect; he set forth on other expe- 
ditions. Thetwenty years which 
since then have seen the 
utation of this wild silk-worm 
Bengal establish itself in 
England, increase and penetrate 
France. In an English book pub- 
lished fifteen years ago by Mr. 
Ure, on the weaving of silk, we 
read: “‘At Manchester a great 
uantity of the silk which comes 
rom Bengal is sent to the loom 
without being doubled.” Since 
then, in an infinity of English 
fabrics, this wild silk-worm of 
Bengal has a special use; it is 
reserved to form the chain on 
accoynt of its extraordinary 
strength. The French manufac- 
turers of the Gard and Rhone are 
beginning to appreciate it and 


i 
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THE BOMBYX PAPHIA. 


the rapid and certain 
movement of the 
steamships. The voy- 
age from Bombay is 
made in less than five 
weeks. It might be 
introduced into the 
French possessions in 
Africa, the colonies in 
the Antilles, and even 
certain departments in 
the south of France. 
It could be raised with- 
out any expense or 
care. It could be done 
naturally on certain 
forest and cultivated 
trees. The jujube, for 
instance, a shrub com- 
mon in Algeria, would 


GARDEN, PARIS. 


[Bee Letter, pig: 327.) 


do finely for a specula- 
tion of this kind. The 
gathering of the co- 
coons would take place 
in winter, as in India. It would 
be enough to leave a few for 
re-production in the followi 
spring. In this way, thirty mil- 
lions of francs, now annually 
lost by the silk-worm disease, 
would be more than covered by 
the additional products furnished 
by the silk-worm, which lives in 
the air in perfect freedom, follow- 
ing its instincts, and is perfectly 
free from diseases, perhaps be- 
cause physicions have not yet 
thought of looking after its 
health. The French would cease 
sending large sums to England 
for a remarkably solid thread, 
every day more valued, and 
which they might have in abun- 
dance, and consequently at a low 
price. It is only to be regretted 
that they have lost twenty good 
ha by not profiting, in 1830, 
»y the good advice of the saga- 
cious traveller. In support of 
the views of M. Lamarre Pic- 
quot, we remember that, for scv- 
eral centuries, Greek and Roman 
civilization made good use of a 
chenille worm living in a wild 
state, and not shut in the 
habitations of man. The inhab- 
itants of the little Greek island 
of Coos (now Zea), situated op- 
posite Athens, were industrious 
enough to turn to account the 
silk of worms living on the cy- 
press, ash, oak, ete. A woman 
named Pamphylia, was the first 
to succeed in forming a gauze of 
extreme lightness ; tissues 
were much songht after. To 
erect workshops of free silk- 
worms designed to furnish silk of 
peculiar property, as a compli- 
ment to the establishments of 
captive worms which would con- 
tinue to farnish silk having other 
properties, is a work worth try- 
ing. The engraving accompa- 
nying this represents the covoon 
of the Bombyx Paphia. The in- 
sect, before enclosing itself, takes 
the precaution to place a collar, 
or solid ring, around a branch to 
suspend the dwelling it is about 
toconstruct. In this cocoon, im- 
penctrable to the rain, it will be 
gently swong by the breeze, and 
would have fewer accidents to 
fear. If you were tempted to 
doubt some of its qualities as a 
silk-weaver, you could not den 
that it possessed all the intelli- 
gence of the architect. With re- 
spect to the Bombyx Mori, or 
the common silk-worm, it is cu- 
rious that this seemingly insig- 
nificant insect has now become 
onc of the most important to man 
of all domestic entenihe. It was 
originally a native of China, and 
the neighboring parts of Asia, 


was there and domesti- 
cated for along time before it 
was known in Europe. Now 


the manufacture of silk is one of 
the most important sources of 
wealth to many parts of that 
continent. Atfirst, silk stuffs were 
sold for their weight in gold. 
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HANG UP A PICTURE. 

Among the delightful luxuries of beauty that contribute to the 
intellectual enjoyments and sensibilities of our nature, we know 
of nothing, save good books, that can exceed fine and artistic 
engravings and paintings. The latter, to be sure, when they are 
of sufficient merit to give them value, are not within the reach of 
all ; but the former may always be had at a moderate cost, and 
can be hung appropriately on the humblest walls. The goodly 
influence upon a family circle of a few well chosen and excellent 
pictures, placed where their frequent sight will gladden and amuse 
the eye, may not be lightly estimated, for a pure moral and a 
cheerful legend may be thus most impressively conveyed. Tup- 
per has beautifully said, that “trifles lighter than straws are 
levers in the building up of character.” How many a child has 
received an impression from the pictures upon the walls of his 
home that has influenced the whole tenor of his after life. The 
finest and purest ideas are shy of the close bondage of words, 
while a good picture or painting is the flowering of thought. We 
say to our readers, then, hang up at least one good picture in 
your room. 


A wonperFuL Eco.—The editor of the Springfield Republi- 
can has received from a polite friend a remarkable egg, weighing 
less than one tenth of an ounce. It is a perfectly formed little 
egg, of very aristocratic appearance ; and we doubt not, that the 
hen which laid it, with all the natural vanity which grumbling old 
bachelors attribute exclusively to the female sex, must have 
clapped her wings, and cackled over her diminutive progeny in an 
exceedingly egg-otistical manner. 


+ > 


Brocx’s Monument.—Workmen are busily engaged rebuild- 
ing Brock’s monument, on Queenstown Heights. It is placed a 
short distance from the former site, nearer the brow of the moun- 
tain, and in a more conspicuous position. 


Tue Lecture Season.—Lectures have now become th uni- 
versal mode of evening entertainments throughout New England 
towns and villages. Each has its lyceum for mutual mental culture. 


SPLINTERS. 


.-.. Another Polar expedition leaves England next spring to 
bring home the remains of Sir John Franklin’s party. 
... The cholera is abating in London. The deaths during a 
recent week were only two hundred and fifty. 
..+. Envious people are doubly miserable, in being afflicted 
with others’ prosperity and their own adversity. 
. W. H. Egbert, a law student of Peoria, Illinois, has re- 
cently been arrested for forgery. , 
Some of our southern and western cities are laboring un- 
der great commercial embarrassments at the present tlme. 
It is contemplated to tunnel the Ohio river at Louisville, 
Ky., and Jeffersonville, Ia., at a cost of $1,200,000. 
.-++ Dr. Scote’s Presbyterian church in New Orleans, was ro- 
cently destroyed by fire. It is attributed to incendiarism. 
+++ The noblest remedy for injuries, is oblivion. Light inju- 
ries are made lighter by not regarding them. 
«++. The number of culprits in jail in England now exceeds 
twenty thousand. Crime is rife in the large cities. 
-++ It is ostimated that there are three hundred millions 
pounds of paper annually used in the United States. 
.+» The churches of Boston expend $15,000 annually upon 
our poor, besides what is done by various benevolent societies. 
. Dr. Kane and his comrades are the only adventurers now 
remaining in the polar regions. 
.++. Washington Irving, Bayard Taylor, Herman Melville and 
Miss Warner have new works in press, soon to appear. 
++. The Free Will Baptists in Maine number nearly thirteen 
thousand communicants. 
.. Steamer Yankee Blade was lately lost going from San 
Francisco to Panama, with fifteen lives. 
-+++ There are in New York city 246 public schools, with 1094 
eachers, whose salaries amount to over $300,000. 
. +++ Interest speaks all manner of languages, and acts all sorts 
of parts. Virtues are lost in interest, as rivers in the sea. 


BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

Strangers visiting Boston rarely fail to devote a portion of their 
time to ascending the monument on Bunker Hill, and enjoying 
the unrivalled view to be had from its summit. Yet how many 
of the citizens of Boston, who live within long rifle-shot of the 
place, have never even entered the doors of this granite monu- 
ment. We acknowledge to have belonged to this class until afew 
days since, when a spare hour was devoted to a visit. 

It is hardly necessary to recall the date of the gallant struggle 
which the monument commemorates. June 17, 1775 was at once 
a fearful and a glorious day for America. The redoubts and en- 
trenchments which were thrown up on that occasion to protect the 
heroes of the day, are now quite level with the rest of the ground, 
though still traces are discernible of the lines thrown up by the 
Americans. It will be remembered that Lafayette laid the corner 
stone of this noble shaft on the 17th of June, 1825—fifty years 
after the battle. 

The distance from the bottom to the top of this monument is 
two hundred twenty-one feet, the summit being reached by two 
hundred ninety-five steps—a tedious ascent, but the view from the 
top will richly repay the trouble and fatigue. To the eastward, 
the first object of interest that strikes the eye is the fine govern- 
ment works and enclosure known as the navy yard, in Charlestown, 
with its immense rope-walk (the longest and most perfect in the 
world), its towering ship-house, timber-sheds, machine shops, bat- 
tery of guns, and the like. 

Overlooking the yard, the eye in its course seaward takes in 
East Boston, Governor’s Island, Fort Independence, Thompson’s 
Island, and the Farm School buildings, George’s Island, with its 
fortifications, and Long Island, with its light-house picturesquely 
situated on a point of headland, and the outer light-house, on the 
Brewsters, as the rocky islands are called, upon one of which it is 
built. In short, a complete and most comprehensive view of Bos- 
ton harbor, with its hundred isles, is obtained from this side. 

Looking to the west we are apt to pause for a moment and re- 
gard with passing interest the State Prison, in Charlestown, a large 
and splendidly arranged granite structure, enclosed by lofty walls ; 
farther on lie East Cambridge, Cambridgeport and Brighton. 
Prominent in the view is the McLean Asylum for the Insane, sit- 
uated in Somerville, and yonder loom up the ruins of the convent 
on Mount Benedict, destroyed long ago by a mob, and since the 
subject of annual legislative contest as to the propriety of dam- 
ages being paid to the interested parties by the State. Many 
mountains in the western part of Massachusetts may be seen from 
this point of view, as well as the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire. 

Turning to the southward, we see the thrifty towns of Malden, 
Chelsea, and the city of Lynn, and the peninsula of Nahant. Em- 
inent in the view is the United States Naval Hospital, in Chelsea, 
This point of view is less interesting than the eastward. To the 
south lies Boston, with its crowded edifices, churches, steeples, 
tri-mountains—Cupp’s Hill, Beacon Hill and Fort Hill—from 
which comes the old name, Tri-mount. It will be remembered 
that the city has its present name in honor of Rev. John Cotton, 
an emigrant from Boston in England. It is difficult to realize 
that a century ago one church accommodated all the inhabitants, 
and now there are about a hundred. 

On this side we see South Boston, Quincy, Dorchester, and the 
famous heights occupicd by Washington, Milton and Brookline, 
all lying in thrifty populousness, spread out like a map before the 
eye. Of course from all sides of view Charlestown forins the fore- 
ground, presenting no very lofty buildings, and yet a very regular 
and pleasant appearance to the eye; and from the proximity to 
the view its various localities become very prominent and distinct- 
ive features of the prospect. No portion of the commonwealth is 
in a more prosperous and thrifty condition generally, than the city 
of Charlestown. 

We might elaborate this description, and attempt to express in 
part the enthusiasm which a brief visit impressed us with, but 
prefer to say to the reader, go and observe for yourself. 


the annual catalogue of this institu- 
tion we learn that the whole number of students now connected 
with it is 605. This number includes 24 in the theological de- 
partment, 25 in the medical, 46 in the philosophical, and 60 in 
that of the arts. In the academical department there are 91 sen- 
iors, 99 juniors, 123 sophomores and 137 freshmen. The num. 
ber of the faculty and instructors is thirty-seven. The various 
libraries comprise 62,090 books, of which 30,000 are in the col- 
lege library, 5000 in those of the professional schools, and 27,000 
in those of the literary societies. 

Evenitnc Gazerre.—Our neighbor of the Gazette makes a 
most excellent and readable journal. Containing, as it does, the 
very latest telegraphic news up to midnight, Saturday, the Ga- 
zette fills an important interum in newspaper issues by serving its 
subscribers carly Sunday morning. 


+ > 


Baiovu’s History or Cosa.—This book has passed to its 
third edition, making ten thousand copies. Those who feel an 
interest in the “ Queen of the Antilles,” will find much to gratify 
them in the work. 


Born Parers.—In renewing subscriptions upon the Flag or 
Pictorial, let our readers remember that by enclosing four dolla:s 
they obtain both papers for one year. 

Park Bensamin, Esq.—This ripe scholar and polished gen- 
tleman is now lecturing in this vicinity, both in prose and in 
verse, with distinguished success. His address is Guilford, Ct. 


EDITORIAL DUTIES. 

We shall not labor lightly nor thoughtlessly for the pleasure of 
our readers in these columns ; our efforts shall be unceasing, and 
our reward in causing them to regard the paper with real interest 
and to look for the cheerful wit and graphic tales which it will 
contain, with renewed delight, and to lead them to turn to these, 
our chit-chat columns, with a thought of ourselves. These are 
the actuating motives of our labor, and thus affected we can hard- 
ly fail to send you a weekly budget of welcome melange. We 
remember even in boyhood to have loved our weekly paper like 
an old friend, and to have read its editorials as one sits down to 
listen and to talk. If it were not for this spirit of sympathy, and 
this response from the feelings of his readers, that an editor hopes 
for, his task would be but a thankless one indeed. 


> 
+ 


Testimon1aAL.—We were shown a few days since a chaste and 
elegant walking-cane which was presented to Alexander H. Rice, 
Esq., President of the Common Council of’ this city, by the City 
Council of the city of brotherly love, on the occasion of the visit” 
of the Boston Common Council to that city. The cane is made 
from one of the oak timbers taken from Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, a building sacred to every American heart. 


+ 


MusicaL.—We are sorry to learn that, pecuniarily speaking, 
the visit of Madame Grisi and Signor Mario to this country will 
prove a failure. Mr. Hackett and his backers are the losers. 


Sepastoro..—aAt the latest accounts Sebastopol remained un- 
taken, notwithstanding the most powerful efforts against it. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Thomas C. Brown to Miss Sarah B. 
Bowers. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James Herman to Miss Charlotte 8. Burnham. 

By Rev. Dr. Southgate, Mr. Amos H. Braimard to Miss Elizabeth Curran, of 
Toronto, L.C. 

Bv Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. John Irving to Miss Mary J. Moody. 
— Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Charles Loring to Miss Eliza L. 

kine. 

At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. Elijah R. Osgood, of Columbus, 
Ohio. to Miss Rachel Giddens. 

At Newton, by Rev. Mr. Cutler, Mr. J. Edwards Porter, of Hadley, to Miss 


Electa 3. Montague. 
iggin to Miss Amanda 
Margaret 


At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Smith. Mr. Isaac B. W 
M. Taylor; by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. Lowell H. Hopkinson to Miss 
Metcalf; by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. Isaac Swan to Miss Mary Tilton. 

At Westboro’, by Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. Samuel Seaver to Miss Mary E. Adams. 

At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Briggs, Mr. Jonathan Ropes, Jr. to Miss Abby L. 
Burding, of Danvers. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. John Hague to Miss Eliza Barton. 

At Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Laselle, Mr. Otis B. Horne, of Nashua, N.H., te 
Miss Mary E. Wellman, of Newburyport. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Widow Elizabeth A. Chase, 75, formerly of Newburyport; Miss 
Isabella Marion Handyside, of Montreal, 18; Mrs. Ellen O'Brien, 42; Mrs. 
Elizabeth M.. wife of Mr. Benjamin Rand, 19; Mr. Dennis Desmond, 67; Mr. 
John Reed, 38. 

At Charlestown, Mr. George Melcher, of Portsmouth, N. H., 65; Mrs. Alice 
McElroy. 56. 

At Chelsea, Mise Isabella Comey, 22. 

At West Cambridge. Mr. Joseph Yates, 45. 

At Newton, Mrs. Kebecca Crehore, 89. 

At Lynn Mrs. Jane C., widow of the late Mr. Calvin Damon, 81. 

At Medford. Mr. Joseph Blodget, 91. 

At Salem, Mr. Benjamin F. Howard, 52; Capt. Nathaniel Jackson, 54; Mr. 
Jerome H. Smith, leader of the Salem Brass Band, 26. 

At Danvers, Mrs. Betsey P., wife of Mr. Moses Preston, 65. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Pardon Brockway, 95. 

At Leominster, Miss Electa, daughter of the late Rev. Francis Gardner, 81. 

At Pittsfield, Mrs. Diana Werden, 90. 

At Plymouth, Mrs. Betsey Dunham, 58. 

At Worcester, Miss Pamelia L. Washburn, 23. 

At Davton (formerly Hollis). Me., Mrs. Lydia Locke, 102. 

At Albion, Me., Mr. Samuel Moore, 106. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


al Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its columns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and forei ; the who i 
wit and humor. Each paper is — 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notavle objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely origiual in its design. in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city m the kuown world, of all buildings of 
note in the eusteru or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerons specimens 


from the auimal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fi.e white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 
mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 


Steen hundred and sixty-four square mehes, giving 2 greatamount of reading 
matter aud illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each :ix mouths will make a volume of 416 pages, with about one thousan 
*plendid cugravings. 


TIORMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


«*, One copy of Tus Ftag or our Unton, and one copy of GLEAsON's Picto- 
RIAL, When takea together by oue person, one year, for $4 00. 


C>~ No traveling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


[>> The Prerortan Drawie-Room Companion may be obtained at any of 
o eae depots throughout the country, and of uewsmen, at six cents per 
nygle copy. 
Published every Sarurpar, by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AUTUMN’S CROWN. 


BY J. REEVES. 


The leaves of bright yellow, the gay leaves of red, 
Compore a rich crown around autumn’s sage head— 
The gold and vermilicn commingled so fine, 

Make a far richer crown than the pearls from the mine. 


Each breeze that now passes moves gently the spray, 
And keeps them all dancing like fairies at play; 

To the sigh of the zephyr—the birds in the tree, 

They move round their circle and dance with sad glee. 


The crown of sage autumn is brighter than May, 
Though it boasts no fair blossoms, it boasts that as gay— 
Trees robed in deep yellow bespangled with red,— 

A crown of rich beauty as any that’s fied. 


We talk of gay summer,—its roses and bowers, 

Of its wreaths of fair beauty bedecked with gay flowers— 
It’s true this is gay, but still beauty’s not fled, 

While autumn remains with its forests of red. 


> 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 


No. XL. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


- VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


Ix the month of August, 1850, Lieut. Herndon, of the United 
States Navy, being on board the frigate Vandalia, then lying at 
anchor in the harbor of Valparaiso, received information that he 
was designated by the Secretary of the Navy to explore the valley 
of the Amazon. On the 4th of April, being then at Lima, he 
received his orders, and on the 2lst of May commenced his land 
journey to the highest point on the Amazon navigable for boats, 
which is about three hundred miles from its source, in which dis- 
tance there are twenty-seven rapids, the last of which is called the 
Pongo (or falls) de Manseriche. Over these the water rushes with 
frightful rapidity, but they are passed with great peril and difficulty 
by means of rafts. From the Pongo de Manseriche Lieut. Hern- 
don states that an unbroken channel of eighteen feet in depth may 
be found to the Atlantic Ocean, a distance of three thousand miles. 

The party consisted of Lieut Herndon, commander, passed 
midshipman Gibbon, a young master’s mate named Richards, and 
a young Peruvian, who had made the voyage down the Amazon 
a few years before, Don Manuel Ijurra, who was employed as 
interpreter to the Indians, and Mauricio, an Indian servant. 
They were mounted on mules, and their baggage of all kinds, 
including looking-glasses, beads and other trinkcts for the Indians, 
and some supplies of provisions, were carried also on muleback, 
under the charge of an arriero, or muleteer, who was an Indian. 
The party were furnished with a tent, which often came in use for 
nightly shelter, as the roadside inns furnished none; and the 
haciendas, or farm-houses, which they sometimes availed them- 
selves of, afforded but poor accommodation. The following pic- 
tare of the lieutenant’s first night’s lodgings, not more than ten 
miles from Lima, is a specimen: “The house was built of adobe, 
or sun-dried bricks, and roofed with tiles. It had but one room, 
which was the general receptacle for all comers. A mud projec- 
tion of two feet high and three wide, stood out from the walls of 
the room all around, and served as a permanent bedplace for 
numbers. Others laid their blankets and cloaks, and stretched 
themselves on the floor; so that with whites, Indians, negroes, 
trunks, packages, house furniture, game cocks and guinea pigs, 
we had quite a caravansera appearance.” 

The lieutenant found the general answer to his inquiry for pro- 
visions for his party, and of fodder for their animals, was “no 
hay” (there is none). The refusal of the people to sell supplies 
of these indispensable articles was a source of continued incon- 
venience. It arose probably from their fear to have it known that 
they had possessions, lest the hand of authority should be laid 
upon them, and their property taken without payment. The cul- 
tivators, it must be remembered, are native Indians, and they are 
under the absolute control of their Spanish masters, and have no 
recognized rights, protected by law. While this state of things 
continues, civilization is effectually debarred progress. 

The usual day’s travel was twelve to fifteen miles. The route 
ascended rapidly, and the river Rimac, along whose banks their 
road lay, was reduced to a mountain torrent raging in foam over 
the fragments of the rocky cliffs which overhung its bed. The road 
occasionally widened out and gave room for a little cultivation. 

May 27. They had now reached a height of 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Here, the traveller feels that he is lifted 
above the impurities of the lower regions of the atmosphere, and 
is breathing air free from taint. The stars sparkled with intense 
brilliancy. The temperature at night was getting cool, and the 
travellers found they required all their blankets. But by day the 
heat was oppressive until tempered by the sea breeze, which sect in 
about 11 o’clock in the morning. 

The productions of the country are Indian corn, alfalfa, a spe- 
cies of lucern, and potatoes. Thepotato, in this its native coun- 
try, is small but very fine. They saw here, for the first time, a 
vegetable of the potato kind called oca. Boiled or roasted, it is 
very agreeable to the taste, in flavor resembling green corn. Who 
knows but this may serve as a successor of the true potato, if that 
is destined, as some think, to die out ? 

Here they entered upon the mining region. ‘‘ The earth here 
shows her giant skeleton bare; mountains, rather than rocks, rear 
their gray heads to the skies, and proximity made the scene more 
striking and sublime.” Lieut. Herndon had brought letters to 


the superintendent of the mines, who received the travellers kindly 
and hospitably. This establishment is managed by a superintend- 
ent and three assistants, and about forty working hands. The 
laborers are Indians—strong, hardy looking fellows, though low 
in stature and stupid in expression. The manner of getting the 
silver from the ore is this. The ore is broken into pieces of the 
size of an English walnut, and then ground to a fine powder. 
The ground ore is then mixed with salt, at the rate of fifty pounds 
of salt to every six hundred of ore, and taken to the ovens to be 
toasted. After being toasted, the ore is laid in piles of about six 
hundred pounds upon the stone floor. The piles are then moist- 
ened with water, and quicksilver is sprinkled on them through a 
woollen cloth. The mass is well mixed by treading with the feet, 
and working with hoes. A little calcined iron pyrites, called mag- 
istral, is also added. The pile is often examined to see if the 
amalgamation is going on well. It is left to stand for eight or 
nine days until the amalgamation is complete, then carried to an 
elevated platform, and thrown into a well or cavity; a stream of 
water ‘is turned on, and four or five men trample and wash it with 
their feet. The amalgam sinks to the bottom, and the mud and 
water are let off, by an aperture in the lower part of the well. 
The amalgam is then put into conical bags of coarse linen, which 
are hung up, and the weight of the mass presses out a quantity of 
quicksilver, which oozes through the linen, and is caught in ves- 
sels below. The mass, now dry and somewhat harder than putty, 
is carried to the ovens, where the remainder of the quicksilver is 
driven off by heat, and the residue is plata pina, or pure silver. 
The proportion of pure silver in the amalgam is about 22 per cent. 
This is an unusually rich mine. 


Returning from the mine the party met a drove of llamas on 
their way from the hacienda. This is quite an imposing sight, 
especially when the drove is encountered suddenly at a turn of the 
road. The leader, which is always selected on account of his 
superior height, has his head decorated with tufts of woollen 
fringe, hung with little bells ; and his great height (often six feet), 
gallant and graceful carriage, pointed ear, restless eye and quiver- 
ing lip, as he faces you for a moment, make him as striking an 
object as one can well conceive. Upon pressing on him, he 
bounds aside either up or down the cliff, and is followed by the 
herd, scrambling over places that would be impassable for the 
mule or the ass. The llama travels not more than nine or ten 
miles a day, his load being about one hundred and thirty pounds. 
He will not carry more, and will be beaten to death rather than 
move when he is overloaded or tired. The males only are worked ; 
they appear gentle and docile, but when irritated have a very sav- 
age look, and spit at the object of their resentment. The guanaco, 
or alpaca, is another species of this animal, and the vicunia a 
third. The guanaco is as large as the llama, and bears a fleece of 
long and coarse wool ; the vicunia is much smaller, and its wool 
is short and fine. So valuable is it, that it brings at the port of 
shipment a dollar a pound. Our travellers saw no guanacos, but 
now and then in crossing the mountains caught a glimpse of the 
wild and shy vicunia. They go in herds of ten or fifteen females, 
accompanied by one male, who is ever on the alert. On the ap- 
proach of danger, he gives warning by a shrill whistle, and his 
charge make off with the speed of the wind. 

On the 3ist of May the thermometer stood at 36° at 5 A.M. 
This, it must be remembered, was in the torrid zone, in the same 
latitude as Congo, in Africa, and Sumatra, in Asia; yet how 
different the climate! This is owing to the elevation, which at 
this water shed of the continent, which separates the rivers of the 
Atlantic from those of the Pacific, was about 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The peaks of the Cordillera presented the 
appearance of a hilly country at home, on a winter’s day, while 
the lower ranges were dressed in bright green, with placid little 
lakes interspersed, giving an air of quiet beauty to the scene. 

The travellers next arrived at Morococha, where they found 
copper-mining to be the prevailing occupation. The copper ore 
is calcined in the open air, in piles consisting of ore and coal 
which burn fora month. The ore thus calcined is taken to the 
ovens, and sufficient heat is employed to melt the copper, which 
runs off into moulds below. The copper in this state is impure, 
containing 50 per cent. of foreign matter, and is worth fifteen 
cents the pound in England, where it is refined. There is a mine 
of fine coal near the hacienda, which yields an abundant supply. 

The travellers passed other mining districts, rich in silver and 
copper. A large portion of the silver which forms the circulation 
of the world is dug from the range of mountains which they were 
now crossing ; and chiefly from that slope of them which is drained 
off into the Amazon. 

Their descent after leaving the mining country was rapid. On 
June 6th, we find them at the head of a ravine leading down to 
the valley of Tarma. The height of this spot above the level of 
the sea was 11,270 fect. As they rode down the steep descent, 
the plants and flowers that they had left on the other side began 
to re-appear. First the short grass and small clover, then barley, 
lucern, Indian corn, beans, turnips, shrubs, bushes, trees, flowers, 
growing larger and gayer in their colors till the pretty little city 
of Tarma, embosomed among the hills, and enveloped in its cov- 
ering of willows and fruit trees, with its long lawns of alfalfa (the 
greenest of grasses) stretching out in front, broke upon their 

view. It is a place of seven thousand inhabitants, beautifully sit- 
uated in an amphitheatre of mountains, which are clothed nearly 
to the top with waving fields of barley. The lieutenant gives an 
attractive description of this mountain city, whose natural produc- 
tions extend from the apples and peaches of the temperate zone 
to the oranges and pine-apples of the tropics, and whose air is so 
temperate and pure, that there was but one physician to a district 
of 20,000 people, and he was obliged to depend upon government 
for a part of bis support. 


The party left Tarma on the 16th of June, and resumed their 
descent of the mountains. The ride was the wildest they had yet 
had. The ascents and descents were nearly precipitous, and the 
scene was rugged, wild and grand beyond description. At certain 
parts of the road, it is utterly impossible for two beasts to pass 
abreast, or for one to turn and retreat ; and the only remedy when 
they meet, is to tumble one off the precipice, or to drag him back 
by the tail until he reaches a place where the other can pass. 
They met with a considerable fright in this way, one day. They 
were riding in single file along one of those narrow ascents, where 
the road is cut out of the mountain side, and the traveller has a 
perpendicular wall on one hand, and a sheer precipice of many 
hundreds of feet upon the other. Mr. Gibbon was riding ahead. 
Just as he was about to turn a sharp bend of the road, the head of 
a bull peered round.it, on the descent. When the bull came in 
full view he stopped, and the travellers could see the heads of 
other cattle clustering over his quarters, and hear the shouts of 
the cattle-drivers, far behind, urging on their herd. The bull, with 
lowered crest and savage, sullen look, came slowly on, and actu- 
ally got his head between the perpendicular rock and the neck of 
Gibbon’s mule. But the sagacious beast on which he was mounted, 
pressing her haunches hard against the wall, gathered her feet 
close under her, and turned as upon a pivot. This placed the bull 
on the outside (there was room to pass, though no one would have 
thought it), and he rushed by at the gallop, followed in single file 
by the rest of the herd. The lieutenant owns that he and his 
friend “ felt frightened.” 

On the 18th of June they arrived at the first hacienda, where 
they saw sugar-cane, yucca, pine-apples and plantains. Besides 
these, cotton and coffee were soon after found in cultivation. The 
laborers are native Indians, nominally free, but by the customs of 
the country, pretty closely held in subjection to their employers. 
Their nominal wages are half a dollar a day; but this is paid in 
articles necessary for their support, which are charged to them at 
such prices as to keep them always in debt. As debtors, the law 
will enforce the master’s claim on them ; and itis almost hopeless 
for them to desert, for, unless they get some distance off before 
they are recognized, they will be returned as debtors to their em- 
ployers. Freedom under such circumstances is little better than 
slavery ; but it is better for this reason, that it only requires some 
improvement in the intelligence and habits of the laborers to con- 
vert it into a system of free labor worthy of the name. 

The yucca (cassava root) is a plant of fifteen or twenty feet in 
height. It is difficult to distinguish this plant from the mandioc, 
which is called “wild yucca,” and this, ‘sweet yucca.” This 
may be eaten raw, but the other is poisonous until subjected to 
heat in cooking, and then is perfectly wholesome. The yucca 
answers the same purpose in Peru, that the mandioc does in Bra- 
zil. It is the general substitute forbread, and roasted or boiled, is 
very pleasant to the taste; the Indians also make from it an intoxi- 
cating drink. Each plant will give from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds of the eatable root, which grows in clusters like the potato, 
and some tubers of which are as long and thick as a man’s arm. 


» 
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CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 

We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled Dottar Montuiy Macazine;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia $3 
magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred pages, 
or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as below, 
shall receive the Magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 

*,* For the convenience of those persons who may visit New 
York, or who are more nearly located to that city, Samug. 
Frencu, Esq., at 121 Nassau Street, is fully authorized to receive 
and receipt for subscriptions. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston, Mass. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The largest open s in Constantinople is the Hippodrome. 
It is at present diree hundred yards long by a hundred and fifty 
wide. In it formerly stood the celebrated group of four horses, 
originally from Rome, and afterwards removed to the cathedral 
of St. k, at Venice. It still retains the grand obelisk from 
Thebes, the broken pyramid of Constantine, shorn of its bronzed 
plates, and between the two the hollow spiral brass column which 
once supported the golden tripod in the temple at Delphi. The 
pippesreme continues to be used by the Turks for feats of activ- 
ity, both on horseback and on foot. There are numerous libraries 
at Constantinople; the number of volumes which they contain 
may be estimated at eighty thousand, reckoning both MSS. and 
printed books, The literature of Arabia, Persia and Turkey is 
represented in them ; and the collection includes philosophical and 
theological works, poetry, history, books of science, and an im- 
mense number of those treatises on conduct and manners to which 
the Turks attach almost as much importance as the Chinese 
themselves. The printing-press does its work at Constantinople, 
but as yet only slowly. The periodical press has produced a 
sufficiently | number of journals, printed sometimes in French, 
sometimes in Turkish or Greek.—Twrkish Annals. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Dr. Barnas Sears, of Massachusetts, is called to the Presidency 
of Columbian College, Washington, D. C.——Max Ballin, a 
wine merchant of some standing in New York, who has been on 
trial for selling champagne with counterfeit labels, was lately sen- 
tenced to sixty days imprisonment in the city prison. It was on 
his behalf that the plea is said to have been made, “ Do not send 
a gentleman to prison,” which, it appears, was unavailing. —— It 
is said that Gen. Shields, of Illinois, is about to lead out a colony 
to colonize the Mosquito coast in Central America. —- A New 
York druggist states that he has at least ten regular customers for 
opium and laudanum, some of whom consume incredible quanti- 
ties. They have reached such a condition by habit and indul- 
gence, that they fancy they cannot live without the use either of 
the gum, or the preparation in liquid form. —— Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, has been lighted with gas, and a bright face has been 
put on everything connected with the old town. —— It is reported 
that lately, Mr. W. Traver, of Schenectady, N. Y., while remov- 
ing the stone from an old well upon his premises, found at the 
bottom a box containing four thousand dollars in gold and silver 
bars, also a silver teapot and kettle. It is supposed to have been 
placed there by a convict now in Auburn State Prison. —— The 
whipping-post is still in use in Covington, Kentucky. Lawrence 
Hunt was publicly whipped in that place, lately, for stealing 
caps. —— A submarine wrecking company has been formed in 
Newburyport, with a capital of $5000. Armor has been procured, 
experienced divers engaged, and they will commence operations 
this fall. It is reported that their first effort will be on a cargo of 
railroad iron to the eastward. —— At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, there 
is a floating pottery, with a lathe turned by bears. They are said 
to be contented-looking animals, and do not seem to dislike the 
occupation. —— Tobacco is produced to the extent of 4,480,000,000 
pounds annually, and is used by 800,000,000 of men; opium 
among 400,000,000 of men ; Indian hemp among 250,000 of men ; 
Betel-Nut (or Pinang), among 100,000,000 of men; cocoa among 
10,000,000 of men. —— In Topsham, Maine, lately, a man by the 
name of Charles Crisp murdered his wife in a shocking manner, 
by beating her to death with a hoe. ——It is positively asserted 
that Mademoiselle Rachel is about to try her fortune in the United 
States, and that she has accepted a six months’ engagement; the 
sum mentioned is £10,000—just £1000 less than the amount 
secured to Mario and Madame Grisi for the same term. —— The 
hall of the House of Representatives at Washington has been 
splendidly fitted up, and is now nearly ready for business. The 
carpets are all new,and the drapery very rich.——In Jackson, 
California, a bullet was recently fourid imbedded near the centre 
of a tree which was upwards of three feet in diameter. It must 
have been fired into it at least fifty years ago, long before any 
whites had settled there. ——- The Marine Court, New York, has 
decided that a through passenger on a railroad has a right to his 
seat until the end of the route, even if he should leave it tempora- 
rily.——In the town of Crockett, Texas, there is not a single 
marriageable female. An enthusiastic contemporary says, “here 
is a chance for the superabundant female population of New Eng- 
land.” Not sofast! There may be no marriageable men. —~ A 
letter from Havana mentions that the American schooner Peerless 
has been recently seized as a slaver, after landing a cargo of slaves 
near Bahias Honda. The slaves are understood to have been 
also seized by the authorities. ——The Swiss point out the rock 
upon which William Tell leaped ashore. Marshal St. Arnaud 
must have had this fact in mind when he sent home the stone 
upon which he placed his foot when he landed on the shores of 
Crimea. It weighs a quarter of a pound.—— A fearful tragedy 
recently occurred in Texas. Two brothers named Sewell, being 
engaged in a quarrel, one of them attempted to use a pistol ; their 
mother threw herself between them and was instantly killed. 


> 


Fatarity.—Near Lawrenceville, Monroe’ county, 
Arkansas, Oct 14, Aaron McMallin, aged twelve years, was killed 
by the bite of a rattlesnake. The head of the snake had been 
severed from its body and laid on a log. The little fellow had 
forgotten the head was there, and laid his arm on its mouth, which 
was instantly closed on it, and was only disengaged by pulling it 
off with his other hand, tearing a vein and an artery of his arm. 
He died in twenty-four hours. 


> 


Lire Boats ror tHe Steamers.—Five metallic 
life boats of the largest class have been ordered for each of the 
Collins steamers. These boats will be provided with a mast and 
sails, and bread and water tanks, and so arranged that they can 
be launched in fifteen minutes, fully equipped. Each ship will 
then have eleven boats, capable of carrying four hundred persons, 
with provisions and water for several days. 


Morrauity or number of deaths in 
the city of Philadelphia during the months of July, August and 
September was 4531, or an average of fifty deaths daily—the to- 


tal number being equal to one one-hundredth of the entire pop- 
ulation of the city. 


Matuew.—This distinguished apostle of temperance 
was to sail from Liverpool for Madeira on the 24th Oct. He has 


suffered long from a painful disease, and his friends hope that the 
sunny clime to which he goes will contribute to the restoration 
of his health. 


Finis Litis.—The Supreme Court of Holland has just de- 
cided a case begun in 14 pecting the boundary between two 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The mackerel and smelt are said to be very plenty about the 
wharves in Provincetown. 


A ium bale of hackled exhibited at the Liberty 
Mo., Fair was sold at the rate of $225 per ton. 

There are sixteen political parties in the State of New York, 
and their candidates number over one thonsaad. 

The force of workmen at the Washington Navy Yard is al- 
most nine hundred men, and the town in the neighborhood may 
be said in consequence to be full to overflowing. 

The city of St. Paul, Minesota, now contains between six and 
seven thousand inhabitants. A correspondent says: “ Our emi- 

ion this fall has not in the history of Minesota been equalled. 
Come in @ continuous stream.” 


The Newburyport Herald announces the death of Mr. Pardon 
Brockway, at the advaneed age of 95 years. The deceased serv- 
ed in the war of the revolution, and was one of those who wit- 
nessed the execution of Andre. 


Massachusetts has more State paupers than any other State in 
the Union, but few of them are native born. Of the 14,811 sup- 

rted by the State, last year, 10,018 came from England and 
sary and.of the 26,114 relieved by the towns, 20,000 were of 
foreign birth. 

Many of the citizens of Savannah, Geo., on returning to their 
homes from their prolonged absence ee prevalence of the 

ellow fever, have found their houses plu by thieves. The 
ews of that place says that during two months past the burglars 
have been.at work with the most reckless daring. 

Within twenty years about one hundred churches, numbering 
about twelve thousand converts, have been planted along the 
coast of Africa. Many schools have also been established, which 
are now in successful operation, and hundreds of natives have re- 
ceived and are now receiving a Christian education. 


The Lowell Journal says that the Pacific Mill at Lawrence, is 
the largest in the world. It employs 2000 hands, pays monthly, 
for wages, $50,000, and consumes two million pounds of cotton 
and wool annually. The floor of the building covers sixteen 
acres, while the largest in England occupies only eleven and a 
half acres. 


The Rev. John Sawyer, aged 99 years, lately preached by ap- 

intment in a town in New pshire, where he began his min- 
istry some seventy-five years ago. He was accompanied by a 
deacon of his church, aged 75, who has lived on the Penobscot 
river for half a century, and had never before gone down to its 
mouth, since he went up to settle in a wilderness in 1804. 


Johnson Noyes, of Haverhill, not having manure enough to 
thoroughly manure a spare acre of land, manured one-half and 
ploughed it in. He planted it with black Chenango potatoes, and 
the yield was one hundred bushels. The other half of the acre 
he prepared in the same manner with the exception of the ma- 
nure, and planted it with the same kind of potatoes, and the yield 
was only eighteen bushels. 

The mosquitoes are said to be more troublesome in the regions 
of perpetual ice than they are in the hot latitudes. Some of the 
officers of the British sloop-of-war Trinconalee, recently at San 
Francisco, from Port Clarence, in Behring’s Straits, say that the 
mosquitoes were more numerous than in Central America. They 
inhaled them by the mouthful, and could not walk out without a 
handkerchief or veil over their faces. 


Foreign Items. 


They say the Russian smugglers on the frontier have been made 
honest men by the war. It has caused a reduction of the tariff, 
and increased the price for carrying ie so that they can make 
more money as carriers than smugglers. 

Directions have been given by the viceroy of Egypt, to des- 
patch ten thousand additional men, with a corresponding force of 
artillery, to take part in the war in the East. An English regi- 
ment from India, with the same destination, is shortly expected. 

A bon mot is attributed to Lord Raglan, at the battle of Alma. 
He lost his arm in the last French war; we believe at Waterloo. 
At Alma, while viewing the gallant conduct of the French light 
infantry, he exclaimed : ‘“‘ The French owed me an arm ; now they 
have paid me.” 


Dr. Peitham, the alleged insane persecutor of Prince Albert, 
has at length been released from his fourteen years’ captivity in 
the British mad-houses, on condition that he shall immediately 
quit England and never again set foot upon its soil. He has, of 
course, accepted the conditions, and has gone to Germany. 

The London News says: “ Since the days of Cromwell we have 
heard no such orator for the masses as John B. Gough. Men of 
more learning, of more logic, of more gorgeous rhetoric, of course 
we have.” The writer of the foregoing must be something more 
than two hundred years old. 


The latest accounts from Oporto regarding the vin are even 
more unfavorable than was anticipated. One: writer ona his con- 
viction that there are not above 20,000 pipes of port made this year 
within the factory district, and adds that the produce of the vine- 
yards bordering on that district scarcely amounts to anything. 

A young Pole was secretly carried off by night, from a place of 
= resort at Warsaw, some years since, in consequence, it was 

lieved, of having made some indiscreet remarks on politics. A 
short time since he turned up at Paris. He had been sent as a 
common laborer to Bomarsund, from whence he was brought away 
among the prisoners when the allies took it. 

The London Lancet believes that many lives have fallen a sacri- 
fice, within a few days, to the use of castor oil in cholefa cases. 
In times of epidemic almost every person is affected by the agen- 
cies which produce cholera, and in many cases a dose of any vio- 
lent purgative would be sufficient to excite the disease in its most 
virulent form. 

Mr. Barbes, who had been sentenced to imprisonment for life, 
and was released by Louis Napoleon, refused to accept the impe- 
rial clemency, and would not leave his prison until he was ejected 
by force. Finding himself compelled to liberty, he determined 
to leave at once for England. He can suffer exile in spite of the 
Emperor. 

London papers give the indebtedness of Mr. Oliver, the great 
oy or ship owner, and the extent of his business operations. 
He held a fleet of 104 sail of vessels, of some 40,000 tons. He 
owes twenty-three creditors upwards of $10,000 each. To his 
largest creditor his indebtedness is $605,000; to two others he 
owes $300,000 each ; to one creditor $225,000 ; to another $150,000; 
to four others $120,000 each ; to two $100,000 each; two others 
$75,000 each ; and four others $50,000 each. By this schedule 
his total indebtedness is represented to be $3,388,000. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... A felicity that costs pain, gives double content.—Gratian. 
.--. All virtues are in agreement ; all vices are at variance.— 

a. 
.... Solid love, whose root is virtue, can no more die than 
virtue itself —Zrasmus. 

..-. A man may be first rate in virtue and true value, and yet 
be very obscure as to the world.—M. Aurel. 

.... As many as are the difficulties which virtue has to en- 
counter in this world, her force is yet superior. —Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 


.++. He that would be sure to have his business well done, 
must either do it himself, or see to the doing of it.—Sir R. L’Es- 


.... No flattery, boy! an honest man cannot live by it ; it is 
a little, sneaking art, which knaves use to cajole and soften fools 
withal.— Otway. 

.-.. It is the character of a consummate -merit, to be able to 
live in a retreat with honor, after one has lived in public with 
splendor.—St. Evremond. 

.... As atheism is in all respects hatefal, it is in this, that it 
deprives human nature of the means of exalting itself above hu- 
man frailty.—Zord Bacon. 

.... There are looking glasses for the face, but none for the 
mind. That defect must be supplied then by a serious reflection 
upon one’s self. When the external image escapes, let the in- 
ternal retain and correct it.—Gratian. 


Joker's Budget. 


Misers are like patent leather boots—the longer they last the 
tighter they become. 


The young son of a gun—A. Cannon, of Philadelphia, we mean 
—who took the premium at the recent Baby Show, in Ohio, is 
continuing to make no little noise through the press of the 
country. 


A friend said to another, on seeing a handsome equipage wait- 
ing in the street, “I shonld like a drive out, wouldn’t you?”— 
“ Get in,” replied the wag, “and I’ll be bound for it they’ll soon 
drive you out.” 


Jump out of bed the moment you hear the knock at the door. 
The man who hesitates when called is lost. The mind should be 
made up in a minute, for-early rising is one of those subjects that 
admit of no turning over. 


An old lady entirely out of the hearing of the preacher’s voice, 
at a camp-meeting, bemg found sobbing, was asked why she wept, 
since she could not hear the words of the minister. ‘“O,” said 
she, “I can see the holy wag of his head.” 


A boy at a crossing having something of a gentleman, 
the latter told him he would give him something as he came back. 
The boy replied: “‘ Your honor would be surprised if you knew 
how much money I lose by giving credit in that way.” 


A would-be prophet down South said, lately, in one of his ser- 
mons, that he “was sent to redeem the world and all things 
therein.” Whereupon a native pulled out two five dollar bills on 
a broken bank, and asked him to fork over the specie for them. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., [V., V. and VI. of the Prcronrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery im all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best Americzn 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant — for — sg and present enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter an us ions. 

For sale at our office, and at all the depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. , In politics, and on ail sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the dar, so condensed as to 
P t the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of trib are reguiariy engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of ULzason’s PICTORIAL. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
eontains 1240 square inches, being a largo weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year, $2 00 


One copy of Tat Fuca or Ustox, and one copy of PicToRIat, 
when taken together by one person, $4 0) per annum. 


No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 


a*e The Fisg can be obtained atany of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at PIVE cents per single copy. 


Published every Sarvapar, 
BALLOU, 


oF Tremont AND Bromrrsyp Boston, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS 


S. FRENCTI, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 

A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

MENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South Streets, Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 

E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. 
TUOMAS LUNN, 49 Cxchange Place, New Orieans. 
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GEORGE CHRISTY. 

The accompanying portrait is.a correct likeness of George 
Christy, the most celebrated Ethiopian performer the world ever 
saw. Mr. Christy was born in Palmyra, State of New York, 
November 3d, 1827, making him at the present time, twenty- 
seven years old. He was sent to school at an early age, and 
although he excelled in all the branches of education peculiar to 
boys of his age, after school hours the master often found him at 
the head of a party of boys whom he had assembled together for 
the purpose of giving theatrical entertainments, or, as they 
called it, a show. George was, as he ever has been, the very head 
_ and front of this — of amusement; and subsequently, un- 

der the auspices of E. P. Christy, made his debut as Julius, the 
bone-player, in the spring of 1839, since which time he has at- 
tained the very first rank in his profession. He has been main- 
ly instrumental in making an immense fortune for one manager, 
and is now accumulating a rapid fortune for himself, am | 
entéred into copartnership with Mr. Henry Wood, of Minstre 
Hall, 444 Broadway, where he can be secn every night. Geonge’s 
versatility is unparalleled, his fame world-wide,-and his success 
the result of the most untiring study and perseverance. There 
are few residents of New York, or casual visitors to the metrop- 
olis who have not witnessed and enjoyed the original genius of 
George Christy, for it is genius that enables a man so thor- 
oughly to identify himself with an assumed character, and to 
render the exhibition one of such marked popularity. This style 
of entertainment is of recent origin and is strictly American in 
its character, and has been exported to all parts of the civilized 
world, reaping for its exhibitors large fortunes and abundant 
popularity. e likeness and characters we give are truc to life. 


GEORGE CHRISTY, AS “GINGER BLUE.” 
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GEORGE CHRISTY, THE NOTED ETHIOPIAN DELINEATOR. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRF. 

A recent performance at her majesty’s theatre in London has 
been signalized by an event unparalleled in theatrical annals, 
and one which, some two score years hence, may be handed 
down to a new generation by garrulous septuagenarians as one 
of the most brilliant reminiscences of days gone by. The ap- 
pearance of four such dancers as Taglioni, Cerito, Carlotta 
Grisi and Lucile Grahn, on the same boards and in the same 
pas, is truly what the French would call “une solemnite theat- 
rale,” and such a one as none of those who beheld it are likely 
to witness again. It was therefore as much a matter of cu- 
riosity as of interest, to hurry to the theatre to witness this 
spectacle ; but every other feeling was merged in admiration 
when the four great dancers commenced the series of pictur- 
esque groupings with which this performance opens. Perha 
a scene was never witnessed more perfect in all its details. 
The greatest of painters, in his loftiest flights, could hardly 
have conceived, and certainly never executed, a group more 
faultless and more replete with grace and poetry than that 
formed by these four danseuses. Taglioni in the midst, her 
head thrown backwards, apparently reclining in the arms of 
her sister nymphs. Could such a combination have taken 
place in the ancient palmy days of art, the pencil of the paint- 
er and the pen of the poet would have alike been employed to 
perpetuate its remembrance. No description can render the 
exquisite, and almost ethereal grace of movement, and attitude 
of these great dancers, and those who have witnessed the 


scene, may boast of having once, at least, seen the perfection of 
the art of dancing so little understood. There was tio: dffecta- 
tion, no apparent exertion or struggle for effect on the part of 
these gifted artistes; and though they displayed’ their utmost re- 
sources, there was a simplicity and ease, the absence of which 
would have a. broken the spell they threw around the 
scene. Of the details of this performance it is difficult to speak. 
In the solo steps executed by each danseuse, each in turn seemed 
to claim pre-eminence. ere every one in her own style is 
perfect, peculiar individual taste alone a | balance in favor of 
one or the other, but the award of public applause must be 
equally bestowed ; and the mt for the liar style, and 
the admiration for the dignity, the repose and the exquisite grace 
which characterise Taglioni, and the dancer who has so brilliant- 
ly followed the same track (Lucile Grahn), did not prevent the 
warm appreciation of the ee archness and twinkling steps 
of Carlotta Grisi, or the wonderful flying leaps and revolving 
bounds of Cerito. Though each displayed her utmost powers, 
the emulation of the fair dancers was unaccompanied by envy. 
Every time a shower of bouquets descended on the conclusion of 
a solo pas of one or the other of the fair ballerine, ber sister dan- 
cers came forward to assist her in collecting them; The applause 
was universal and equally distributed. This, however, did not 
take from the excitement of the scene. The heuse, crowded to 
the roof, presented a concourse of the most eager faces, never 


diverted, for a moment, from the performance ; and the extraor- 
dinary tumult of enthusiastic applause, joined to the delightful 
effect of the s 
an interest a 
not present, 


tacle presented, imparted to the whole scene 
excitement that can hardly be imagined by those 
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GEORGE CHRISTY, AS “JULIUS CROW.” 


PAS DE QUATRE, BY MDLLE'S TAGLIONI, Ci tiT0, CARLOTTA GRISI AND LUCILE GRAHN AT DER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, LONDON, 
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